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For the National Era. 
THE STREAM’S PREY. 


BY RUTH HARPER, 


Black whirls the river, 
The linden beneath; 

The maiden low stoopeth ; 
What is’t she seeth? 


Wisttully peering 

Within the dark stream, 
Rhe marks from its swiftdepths, 

Upwaver a gleam. 
Now gazing wildly, 

With white lips apert— 
What is it deadens 

‘The throb of her heart? 
Ay, wretched maiden! 

Look on him there! 
Readest thou clearly 

Thy doom of despair? 


Know’st thou the pale brow 
The water sweeps overt? 
Him thou wast watching for— 

There sleeps thy lover! 


Dreamedst thou, fond one, 
On thy true breast 

He should repose, to-night? 
Deeper his rest! 


Not thy warm love-kiss, 
Would waken him now; 

Not thy hot tears, raining 
Fast on his bro-v. 

Down she leaps fearlessly ; 
Now, side by side, 

Lover and maiden sleep— 
Bridegroom and bride. 

—_—— 


For the National Era. 


A DECADE OF THE SLAVE POWER. 
«PME PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION, AND PER- 
PETUATION OF SLAVERY, THE VITAL. AND 
ANIMATING SPIRIT OF THE NATIONAL GOV- 
ERNMENT.”—Joun Quincy ADAMs. 
No. 5. 
Ten eventful years have passed since the 
transactions last briefly narrated. Answering 
to the vigorous agencies which had been set to 
work, the progress of demoralization in the free 
States had been rapid, during the pendency of 
the question relating to Texas. When the in- 
famy was first broached, parties at the North 
had seemed to be of one mind in regard to it. 
Party leaders saw no chance, as yet, to attempt 
to withstand the virtuous indignation of the 
people. It was by unanimous votes that, in 
1838, the General Assembly of Ohio declared 
‘that Congress has no power conferred on it, 
by the Constitution of the United States, to con- 
sent to such annexation; and that the people 
of Ohio cannot be bound by any such covenant, 
league, or arrangement, made between Con- 
grees and any foreign State or Nation;” and 
that the General Court of Massachusetts resolv- 





ed, “ We do, in the name of the people of Mas- 
sachusetts, earnestly and solemnly protest 


against the annexation of Texas to this Union, 
and declare that no act done, or compact made, 
for such purpose, by the Government of the 
United States, will be binding on the States or 
the people.” 

When the scheme was revived, in 1843, sev- 
eral of the non-slaveholding States renewed 
their protest with unanimity, with repetition, 
and with all possible force of language. But 
nlready, in important q..arters, the effect of the 
corrupting process, which was going on, was 
seen. Pennsylvania and New York were muz- 
zled by their trading politicians. iNew Hamp- 
shire and Maine had come under the same base 
control. Of the two great parties which divi- 
ded the country, the Democratic had, as usual, 
succumbed first at the North, in relation to this 
new outrage; but, if the discredit of the first 
avowed surrender belongs to them, the account 
may be allowed to be balanced by the greater 
hypocrisy and treachery with which the Whig 
leaders ultimately led their train along in the 
same direction. 


A high revenue tariff, for the protection of 
domestic manufactures, was the pet policy of 


the Northern Whig leaders, Understanding 
their weakness, though at the same time pre- 
suming rather boldly on their credulity, Mr. 


Walker, of Mississippi, on the unmasking of the 
plot in 1844, published the elaborate letter, in 
which he told them that, “upon the refusal of 
annexation, the tariff, as a practical meas.re, 
falls wholly and forever”—a dictum curiously 


illustrated, when, two years and a half after, the 
votes of the Texan Senators made the majority 
which repesled the protective tariff. But, that 
Mr. Walker's letter had not been mere brute 
thunder, appeared probable from subsequent 
occurrences. In the spring of 1845, consulta- 
tions were understood to have taken place at 
the North, between one or two distinguished 
Southern visiters and some leaders of the Whig 
party. A first result of these conferences was 
afterwards thought to be disclosed, when, on 
trie 4th of July of that year, in a speech and 
toast at the public dinner at Faneuil Hall, (evi- 
dently delivered under unusual agitation, as if 


f a critical experiment was making,) Mr. Win- 


throp extended the hand of. fellowship to Texas, 
while her admission was still a pending ques- 
tion, And all doubt was over as to the adop- 
tion of new counsels ir high quarters, when, 
three or four months later, the question of Tex- 
as annexation being still’unconcluded, and a 
final attempt being set on foot by some promi- 

} nent bai and others to obstruct its further 
progress uring petitions i gress 
the leading Whig pablo een ret 
of New England expressly refused their concur- 
Tence, and discouraged the movement, At all 
events, and however the change had been 
brought about, certain it was that simple Whig 
Voters, who had supposed themselves to belong 

to a party honestly opposed to the Slave Power 
penrpalions, began to see that the alternative 
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This was war, BOF eggs Mexico resisted. 
Of course she could not but resist. Of course 
it was known, and calculated upon, and intend- 
ed, that she should resist. So the Maw-worm, 
who, for the time being, in the Presidential 
chair, was the mouthpiece of our masters, in- 
formed Congress that “war exists, -notwith- 
standing all our efforts to avoid it, exists by 
the act of Mexico herself.” And the humilia- 
tion of the free States was almost com 
when, out of 188 Representatives present anc 
voting, only fourteen were found to oppose the 
shocking atrocity of a declaration of war, 
(May 11,) as wicked in respect to its bearing 
on Freedom at home, as it was cruel and out- 
rageous towards the i hg i wa It was a 
significant fact, that Mr. Winthrop of Massa- 
chusetts, presently to be the Whig candidate 
for the Speaker's chair, voted with the major- 
ity. There had been some ioching. on the 
part of some of the supporters of the bill, from 
the prodigious assertion in the preamble, that 
“ by the act of the Republic of alexico, a state 
of war exists between that Government and 
the United States;”” but they had to e up 
their minds to the gests as well as to the camel; 
and when they failed to get rid of the pream- 





placed ten millions of dollars at the President's 
disposal, and authorized him to employ fifty 
thousand volunteers. Such a chance as had 
been secured for a vast aggrandizement of the 


magnificent scale. 

he war proceeded with the success on our 
own part which was to have been expected, so 
unequally matched were the parties, in numbers, 
money, energy, and science. Jt was conduct- 
ed, as it had been begun, as a scheme of exten- 
sive conquest. In four months, Northern Mex- 
ico, from Tampico, on the Atlantic ocean, to 
San Diego, on the Pacific, was overrun b our 
arms. Vera Cruz, and then the cit of Mex- 
ico, fell in littie more than a year. Nothing in 
parliamentary history was ever more contempt- 
ible than the course pursued by the Opposition 
in Congress. They aired their vocabulary, day 
by day, about “throwing the responsibility of 
the war on the Administration,” and then help- 
ed the Administration in yoting without stint 
the supplies for carrying it on, with single 
illustrious exceptions, (of men, however, who 
were excluded from the controlling counsels of 
the party in opposition) never, in all time, 
had the race of politicians dwindled to a 
smaller size. No wonder that, with such an- 
tagonists, Mr. Polk’s Slave Power Administra- 
tion had everything its own way, and was little 
troubled with scruples as to what its way should 
be, provided only that it did not lack in ac- 
tivity. : 

In the course of affairs in Mexico, and in the 
pitiable pusillanimity of their ostensible oppo- 
nents, evetything was a going on as prosperously 
as the Oligarchy could desire, when, all of a 
sudden, there sprang up a roaring lion in the 
way. On the 8th of August, the Committee of 
Ways and Means having reported a bill grant- 
ing to the President the sum of two millions of 
dollars “for the purpose of defraying any extra- 
ordinary expenses which mer be incurred in 





the intercourse between the United States and 
foreign nations,” Mr. Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, 
moved the following amendment, embracing 
the principles of the famous Ordinance of 1787: 

“ Provided, That, as an express and funda- 
mental condition to the acquisition of any ter- 
ritory from the Republic of Mexico by the Uni- 
ted States, by virtue of any treaty which may 
be negotiated between them, and to the use by 
the Executive of the moneys herein appropria- 
ted, neither Slavery nor involuntary seryitude 
shall ever exist-in any ack of said territory, ex- 
cept for crime, whereof the party shall be duly 
convicted.” : 
The House had not yet been drilled into an 
abandonment of all shame. The amendment 
prevailed in that hody by a vote of 83 to 64, 
and was sent up to the Senate under circum- 
stances ee favorable to its adoption. 
GovernorCassand the Northern Democrats were 
out of humor with the Administration, on ac- 
count of the relinquishment, in its recent nego- 
tiation with Great Britain, of its high claim in 
respect: tosthe boundary of Oregon. According 
to the Democratic Mr. Brinkerhoff, of Ohio, 
{published letter of Sept. 16, 1846,] there was 
“a well-ascertained wnanimous determination, 
on the part of the Democratic Senators from 
the free States, to stand by the Proviso; and 
Delaware and Maryland would have voted with 
them.” Possibly, but not probably, Mr. Brink- 
erhoff was materially in error. Incredible as 
the statement seems, still it is true that a Mas- 
sachusetts Whig prevented the géstion from 
being taken. The bill came up for action on 
the day fixed for the adjournment; and Mr. 
Senator Davis, of Massachusetts, spoke against 
time, till the hour for adjournment arrived. It 
would be the best, thing, by far, that ever hap- 
pened to his reputation, if any one could show 
that this was no worse than a transcendently 
stupid blunder. 

he next winter, the “Wilmot Proviso”—as 

the restriction on the introduction of Slavery 
into territory about to be acquired had come 
to be called—prevailed in the House, as an 
amendment to,an appropriation bill, by a vote 
of 115 to 106. The Senate, which had return- 
ed to its accustomed track of action, struck it 
out, and the tractable House concurred by a 
majority of three in 199. Governor Cass, in 
the Senate, vindicated his pres 1t course and 
that of his friends, on the ground of the unsea- 
sonableness of attaching conditions t> territory 
not yet acquired. 
eanwhile, a Presidential election was ap- 
proaching, and, as usual at such periods, politi- 
cal arrangements were shaping themselves with 
reference to that issue. General Taylor, an 
obscure officer hitherto, had become favorably 
known for his courage, wisdom, and clemency, 
in the management of the war. From the cir- 
cumstances of his career, he could not be sup- 
posed to have matured any opinions in politics, 
and it was even said that he had never cast a 
vote. But, however clear or crude the concep- 
tion he may have attached to the name, he had 
been brought to call himself a Whig; a slave- 
holder he unquestionably was; and so the 
scheme had naturally come to be entertained, 
by the Whig section of the Slave Power inter- 
est, of using his popularity to place a Pro-Sla- 
very Whig Administration in power. To bring 
up the mass of Northern Whig voters to such a 
point, intense as had been 
exp 
Texas annexation 
well seem an arduous undertaking. But some 
of the leaders had alread: been secured, and 
were deep in the plot and the ease with which 
such high measures h; ’ 
boded no insurmountable culties for the 














future, 
A symptom of the state to which the wes 
Anti-Slavery of the North, of late so loud- 
tongued, had been reduced by some of the par- 
managers, appeared in the action of the 
ig Convention of Massachusetts, held in 
September, 1847. Gne of the resolntions re- 
ported by the Committee was, that “ the Whigs 
of pero cee eencarga or* 
tion of their purpose on record, th 
setts will never consent that Mexican 


however acquired, shal 

American Union ‘except upon the unalterable 
condition, that there be neither Slavery 
nor involuntary seryjtude therein, otherwise 
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and Mr. William Dwight; and in a close vote, 
taken by counting the members standing, was 
d by the tellers to be lost. 





For the National Era. 
THE BROTHERS. 


BY K. D, B. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Habitual evils change not on a sudden, 
But many days must pass, and many sorrows ; 
Conscious remorse and anguish must be felt, 
To curb desire, to break the n-will, 
And work a second nature in the , 
Ere virtue oan resume the place lost. 

jowe’s Ulysses. 


Valentine awoke, the next morning, with a 
heavy weight upon his heart, and a thick cloud 


over his brain. ! 
_@ The first fact that attracted his attention was 


the circumstance ‘hat he was notin his own 
apartment, but in his mother’s bed-chamber. A 
small wood fire was burning in the fire-place, 
and a tea-ketile was hanging over the blaze; 
the red hearth was neat and bright, and the 
only window was darkened by the lowered pa- 
per blind, 

Pheedra sat in her flag-bottomed elbow chair, 
et the chimney corner; her work was on her 
lap, but she sat with her hands clasped upon 
it, in idleness, and in an attitude of deepest 


Slave Power deserved to be prosecuted on a perief. Such was the picture immediately be- 


fore him. 

He could not tell the hour, but supposed it 
to be near mid-day. He strove, through the ach- 
ing of his head and heart, to recall the latest 
events of his waking consciousness, before he 
had fallen into the sleep or the insensibility 
from which he had just recovered. And, as 
memory came back ‘n a rushing flood, bring- 
ing the hideous phan‘oms of the previous night’s 
history, overcome with shame and sorrow, he 
groaned aloud, and buried his face in the pil- 
low. Still he was in ignorance of what had oc- 
curred after he had sprung from the buggy ; 
and in terror for what might have happened to 
Mr. Waring, whom he had left there to guide 
as he could, in a state of extreme intoxication, 
the frightened and rearing horses, 

Phadra arose, and approached the bed. 
“Mother! tell me what has happened, for I 
remember nothing after getting home,” said the 
boy, in a voice half smothered in emotion. 

But Phedra sank down by the bed-side, buri- 
ed her face in the coverlid, and sobbed. 
“Mother! tell me the worst at once, Was he 
thrown out? Is he dead?” asked Valentine, 
in a deep, breathless, husky voice, as he raised 
upon his elbow, and leaned forward, his light 
eyes, from the tangled thicket of his dark hair, 
turning upon her like coals at a white heat. 
“No, no, he is not dead. But it was a very 
narrow escape. Oh! Valley, such a good Prov- 
idence, my boy,” she said, taking his disen- 
gaged hand, and hugging it closely to her 
bosom, and weeping over it, as if that hand had 
been saved from some grest calamity. 

“Tell me all about it, mother.” 

But Phadra was sobbing and choking, and 
could not utter a word more then, 

“Where is he now, mother?” asked Valen- 
tine, after a little while. 

“Tn his room—unable to rise, but out of dan- 
ger, the Doctor says.” 

A few more minutes passed in silence. Phz- 
dra rose, and resumed her chair and her needle- 
work, though the sudden sobs and deep heav- 
ing of her bosom betrayed thy storm of grief 
still beating. 

“Mother,” ‘said Valentine, after a few mo- 
ments longer, “can you tell me now all about 
it? How did i get nome? How did he? What 
happened to the buggy? ee 

*Oh, Valentine, first of ail, you came home 
in a state that made my heart sick to see. I 
can’t tell you how ; but I hope never to see the 
like again. I could not have got you up stairs 
without help, but I managed to get you in here, 
and to bed, without any one seeing you.” 

“ Mother ”—— 

This single word, uttered in a tone of deep- 
est regret and humiliation; and then his voice 
broke down, and he covered his face with his 
hands. 

“T had not more than got you to bed, when 
a violent barking of the rat startled me, and 
I went out, and found it was master that Mr. 
Hewitt’s niggers had brought home on a door. 
Dr. Carter, who wes coming home from a 
night call, had found him lying on the side of 
the road, that runs a ong by Mr. Hewitt’s cot- 
ton field. And he hed ridden up to Mr. Hew- 
itt’s house, and roused up the old gentleman 
and some of the niggers; and they took a barn 
door off its hingers; and spread a bed and laid 
him on it, and brought him home. It was well 
that it happened to be Dr. Carter who found 
him ; for he staid with him all night, and that 
has been the means of saving his life. Ob 
Valley, it was such a kind Providence that saved 
him!” said Phaedra, breaking off suddenly, and 
clasping her hands. 

“And this morning, mother?” said Valen- 
tine, anxiously, - 

“Oh! This morning the horses were found 
near the stables, with a part of the gearing 
hanging to thei. necks; and the buggy was 
found on the road, broken all to pieces.” 

“T don’t mean them—I mean Mr. Waring.” 

“He is out of danger this morning, as I told 

ou before. He was stunned and very nuch 
ruised, by being thrown from the buggy, but 
not otherwise injured.” 

“ What does he say about the accident?” 

“He says he 4oesn’t know much about it. 
He says he supposes he had been taking too 
much wine, and that the horses got unruly, and 
he couldn’t manage them; and that was how 
they threw him out, and broke the carziage.” 

“Mother! I must get up and go to him now!” 
said Valentine, hastily. 

“Oh, stop! Stay one moment, Valentine! 
Lay there, and let me speak to you! I have 
been praying for you all night, in master’s 
room, here, wherever J have been. Reflect, 
have you no thanks to offer to the Lord for His 
providential care, when you so little deserved 
it? And no sorrow, Valentine, for what has 
passed, and no eg to make for the future? 
Oh, Valentine, how is this course, you and your 
master have began, going to end?” 

“ Mother! for my own part, I can affirm that 
this is the first time I ever was in such a state 
as you saw me in last night. All I feel about 
it, shall be said in this one oath—I will never 
taste intoxicating drink again, so help me 
Heaven; and shall be every day of my 
life, in the way I keep it!” exclaimed Valen- 
NE Th eye earnestly, tearfully. 

P grasped his d once more, and 
hugged itto her heart; and prayed “God bless” 
him. 
ne : And now, mother, I must get up and go to 

im. 
Pheedra bronght his clothes from the closet 
in which she put them, and then left the 
room, while Valentine arose and dressed him- 
self, and went to his master’s a erts. It 
was in painful doubt and humiliating embar- 
rassment that he sought Oswald Waring’s 
ce. He got to the door, knocked, and 
at the words, “come it,” he entered. 

Mr. Waring was in bed, and looking. very 
and as Valentine saw him, a 
his heart at the thought that, 

ut for the merciful intervention of Providence 
in averting the consequences of his own rash 
anger, Oswald Waring might have been lyi 
there--not a sick man, but a dead one! An 


forms, material and was made in Valen- 
ng mid and ea sid fellow? I had be- 
gun to fear that you had suffered more 
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Mangos ig He must have been much 
er gone myself,” 
“Well, old fellow, why don’t you answer 
me? I asked you if you were thrown out. 
Don’t tg at to — ae, for you see ~ a 
great 3 ides, seeing you there 
clive and well, I shall not be mich shocked to 
hear of what might have ned, you know. 
Come! where were you pitched, and how much 
were you hurt, and who picked you up? Tell 
me, for I can’t get the least satisfaction out of 
anybody here.” 
“T was not thrown out—I sprang out.” 
“ When the horses were rearing? A bad plan 
that, Val.; that is, if you really did it as you 
think you did. For my part, I doubt if you 
know. anything more about it than I do myself; 
and if my soul were to have to answer for my 
memory, I could not tell whether I jumped out 
or was thrown out. Bad course we’ve been 
pursuing, old boy; like to have cost us both 
our lives; really has cost me that beautiful 
buggy, that is ruined, they tell me. Bad 
course; bad course, Val. Not safe for master 
and man both to be glorious at the same time. 
Another evening, ol fellow, do you try to keep 
sober, when you think it likely that shall be— 
otherwise.” Poe. Fae 
“T never «mean to touch another drop of in- 
toxicating drink as long as I live, sir, so help 
me Heaven!” said Valentine, fervently. 
“Qh, pooh, pooh! old fellow. Resolutions, 
made with a bad headache, the day after a 
frolic, are as worthless as the oaths sworn in 
wine the night previous, both being the effects 
of an abnormal state of the soul and—stomach. 
Now, wine is a good thing, in moderation—it 
is only a bad thing, in excess. Don’t look so 
dreadfully downcast, old fellow, nor make such 
dismally lugubrious resolutions. ‘The servant 
is not greater than his master,’ says the good 
Book; and, if J was overtaken, how could you 
expect to escape? Give me your honest fist, old 
fellow ; those who have had such a d—d lucky 
escape together might shake hands upon it, I 
should think,” said Oswald Waring, offering 
his hand. 
Valentine took it and squeezed it, and then, 
in the warmth of his affectionate nature, press- 
ed it to his heart, while tears welled to his 
eyes—tears, that came at the thought how 
nearly he had occasioned the death of this 
man—this man who, with all his faults, had, 
from their boyhood, been eyer kind, generous, 
ke a brother than a master. 
All that was unjust and galling in their mutual 
relations was forgotten by Valentine at that 
moment; he only remembered that they had 
been playmates in childhood, companions in 
youth, and friends always, up to the present, 
and that he had narrowly escaped causing Os- 
wald’s death; and, in the ardor and vehemence 
of emotion, he pressed the hand that had been 
yielded up to him, to his heart, exclaiming, in 
a broken voice— 

“Tt was my fault, Master Oswald, all my 
fault! but I will never—never touch any sort 
of intoxicating liquor again—never, as the 
Lord hears me.” 

“Qh, tut, tut! you best fellow that ever was 
in the world! Who asks you for any such prom- 
ises? Only promise that when there is a wine 
supper or card party in the wind, or any other 
signs of the times in the sky to warn you, you 
will take care to keep sober, knowing that I 
shall be likely to be something else. Wine is 
a good servant, byt @ bad master.” 

“Not good for me, ever, Master Oswald; 
certainly not good for me; probably not so for 
you, either.” 

“Come, come; you exceed your license, Val- 
entine. You’re a pretty fellow to preach to me, 
‘after nearly breaking my neck. However, 
that’s ungenerous, after once forgiving you; so 
we'll say no mere about it forever. But don’t 

reach to me, whatever you do. Phzdra near- 
y wears my patience out.” 

“Can I do anything to make you more com- 
fortable, or to help the time along?” 

“N-o-0, [think not. Dr. Oartor says I must 
keep quiet, and my head begins to ache now; 
so vou had better darken the room, and leave 
me to rest.” 

Valentine closed all the shutters, and let 
down all the curtains, and then asked— 

“ Shan’t I sit here, Master Oswald, to be at 
hand in case you should want anything?” 

“No! tok no! it must be a d—! of a bore 
to sit.in a dark room, with no better amuse- 
ment than to watch somebody going off to 
sleep. No; go and take care of yourself, old 
fellow. I can ring, if I should want anything,” 
said Oswald, cheerfully. 

“ Always so very considerate when he is in 
his right mind,” thought Valentine, as he took 
the tasselled end of the bell-rope and put it in 
reach of his master's hand, before leaving the 
room. 

That was the last time that Valentine saw 
his master in his right mind for many weeks. 
The effects of his fall, acting upon a system 
weakened and vitiated by dissipation, was 
much more serious than any one had foreseen. 
Before night, a brain fever, with delirium, had 
set in, and, for days after, the life of Oswald 
Waring hung upon the feeblest chance. For 
many weeks of his illness, Pheedra and Valen- 
tine nursed him with the most devoted affec- 
tion. Poor Phsdra prayed constantly for his 
recovery, and also for his reform, and solicited 
every Sabbath the prayers of the congregation 
of her church in his hehalf. And Valentine, 
in deep despair, daily accused himself of his 
master’s death, as if he had purposely stricken 
a fatal blow, and Oswald were already dead. 
The long days and nights of watching by the 
side of the sick bed, that might at any hour 
become a death-bed, were very fruitful in good 
to Valentine. There he learned to hate and 
dread the demon anger, that had caused him 
so much misery; there he came to listen with 
patience and reverence to his poor mother’s 
tearful ple»lings und counsels; there he began 
to pray. It was six weeks before Mr. Waring 
left his room, and one more before he was fully 
restored to health. And this brought mid- 
summer, a season that camf-meetings were 
Prapen in the neighborhood. 

his summer there was much greater excite- 
ment than ever before among the religious re- 
vivalists. The Rev. Mr. M-—— and several 
others, equally eloquent and successful field 
preachers, were making a circuit of the coun- 
try. Their fame always preceded them as an 
rent courier, and crowds congregated to hear 

em. 

There was a camp-meeting held by permis- 
sion of the owner in a magnolia grove where 
there was a fine spring, upon the grounds of 
Mr. Hewitt, Mr. Waring’s nearest neighbor. 
And it was given out that on Sunday morning 
the eloquent field preacher M would ad- 
dress the assembled multitudes. There was a 
great deal of excitement and anticipation 
among all classes in that quiet rural district ; 
and when the sabbath came, congregations for- 
sook their own churches, and assembled to hear 
M——. Crowds after crowds gathered; some 
went with the avowed purpose of getting con- 
verted; some to get revived; many to get ex- 
cited ; and most from motives of idle curiosity. 
Poor Phaedra went for the candidly expressed 

of being warmed and comforted. Val- 
entine went to drive his master, who went only 
to kill a dull i 

Now, not only was Phadra praying with all 
her soul’s strength for her son’s conversion, but 
naturally that desired consummation was one 
of the most likely things in the world to event- 
uate; for Valentine’s nature was just the one 
to be most deeply affected and impressed by 
the magnetic power of a man like M——, and 
he was also in the most favorable mood for re- 
ceiving such impressions. And while hundreds 
around him were swayed, as by a mighty wiz- 
zard’s wand, under the wond eloquence of 
the most potent preacher since the days of 
| Wesley and Whitfield, Valentine was deeply 
and almost fearfully excited. 








And from that Sabbath, during the whole 
time of Mr. M——’s sojourn in the neighbor- 


hood, the boy was a regular attendant upon 


than | his ministry, and in the end was numbered 


or consistency a8 a Christian ; those who knew 





him best, believed him to be 
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his only, and not God’s, as they afterwards 
demon: by their backsliding, yet it is 
uall that many shining lights in the 
Christian Ghurch at this day ascribe their first 
awakening to Christian life, under Divine 
Providence, to the electric power of M——’s 
eloquence. At the time that I write of, the 
people of that neighborhood adored him as an 
angel sent from God; though some years after, 
the same people hunted him as a wild 
from village to village, until old, poor, ill, an 
exharsted, he died alone—a fugitive from their 
insane wrath. But to return, 
M-—— had succeeded in reviving the religious 
spirit of that district; and when he departed, 
he left behind him many new but zealous labor- 
ers in that vineyard of the Lord. 
Among the most enthusiastic in the field of 
the colored mission of Magnolia Grove was Val- 
entine. His sincere, ardent, earnest soul ; his 
natural gift of eloquence; his sympathy with 
those in his own condition, if not strictly of his 
own races his better education, and even his 
beauty of/ person, grace of manner, and sweet- 
ness of wice, all combined to make him the 
most popular and effective and best beloved of 
all the class-leaders in the colored mission of 
Magnolia Grove. “ Brother Valentine’s” class 
was the largest and most important in the 
church. If ever Brother Valentine was an- 
nounced to address the meeting upon any given 
day, there was sure to be a crowded house. 
And if ever Phedra held a prayer meeting in 
her quarter, there was sure to be a crowd to 
hear Brother Valentine speak. 
Among the most zealous of the church mem- 
bers, and among those who never failed to be 
present at Phadra’s weekly prayer meetings, 
was @ young and pretty quadroon named*®Fan- 
nie. She was a free girl and an orphan, and 
was employed as shop girlin a hair dresser’s 
and fancy store kept by a respectable old French 
couple in the city of M. But though her home 
and her business was in town, and there were 
alse two or three “colored missions” in that 
place, yet Fannie preferred to walk out every 
Sunday morning to the little log meeting-house 
in Magnolia Grove. And those who were envie 
ous of Fannie’s beauty did not scruple to say 
that she came out so far for the sake of hearing 
Brother Valentine pray or exhort, or to let him 
hear her sing; for Fannie had a voice that 
might have made her fortune, had she been 
white, and had it been cultivated. However that 
might be, Phedra loved Fannie as if she had 
been her own daughter, and she always took her 
home from meeting, to dine and spend the after- 
noon at Red Hill. And after an early tea, Val- 
entine always walked home with Fanny to the 
city. 

It is also true that Valentine became a fre- 
quent customer at Leroux’s, the hairdresser’s 
and fancy store where Fannie was employed; 
and as Valentine not only made his own but 
also his master’s purchases, and as he had a cart 
blanc for the same, his custom was of no trifling 
importance to the establishment. But valuable 
as was this patronage, as soon as the proprietors 
began to suspect the nature of the attraction to 
their store, they felt it to be their duty to warn 
the young girl, which they would do in some- 
thing like these terms: “ Take my advice, Fan- 
nie, and send that young fellow about his busi- 
ness; he may be a very good young man, I dare 
say; but he is a slave, and never will be able to 
do anything for you,” Monsieur Leroux would 
say. ‘ You are free, Fannie; and you are very 
pretty, and all that; and you might look a great 
deal higher than that,” would say Madame Le- 
roux. “ Think, ma fille, if you take him, you 
will always have yourself and your family to sup- 
port, for you never can have any help from a 
slave husband”—thus Monsjeur Leroux. “Con- 
sider, mon enfant, if you marry him, he may be 
sold away next year or next month, even! How 
ree you like a Ba a Leroux. 

| Fannie.svoul blush, or smile, or or 
=~ a tear, Or Say) co herself, * Poor Walley 
May be something may happen to set him free; 
may be J might work hard, and save money 
enough to” — she could not bring herself to 
say ves — “ransom him! And, any how, it 
is not Ais fault if he is not free. And it must 
be hard enough, the dear knows, to be as he is, 
without my letting him think that it makes any 
difference to me.” 

Obstacles and objections, which, to gooler- 
hearted and clearer-headed people would seem 
very formidable, if not entirely conclusive, 
were but slight impediments in the way of these 
humble lovers. Long courtships and protract- 
ed engagements are not common among quad- 
roons, and in this case were not favored by 
Valentine. He had won little Fannie’s heart 
and consent to speak to her employers, who, 
having advised her against the match, and 
holding no authority to go farther in their op- 
position, gave a reluctant consent, with their 
good wishes and blessing. Valentine had, all 
through the courtship, the hearty approbation of 
Phzadra; and, lastly, he had none but his master 
to consult. Mr. Waring rallied Valentine un- 
mercifully upon his intended marriage; swore 
that, seriously, it was a pity such a fine young 
fellow as himself, who was such a favorite among 
the girls, should leave his gay bachelor’s life, 
to tie himself down toa wife and family; asked 
him what he should do for kid gloves and per- 
fumery, if he had to give all his pocket money 
to Fannie and the children; and finally made 
him a wedding present of a hundred dollars, 
and advised him to go out and hang himself. 

In the following Christmas holydays, the 
slaves’ annual Saturnalia in the South, the 
marriage of Valentine and Fannie took place. 
A mad marriage it was, where the bride had 
no dower, and the bridegroom not even the 
ownership of his own limbs, to work for their 
support. An impossible marriage it would 
seem, had it not really taken place, and did we 
not know, for a certainty, that such marriages 
between the free and the enslaved frequently 
take place. 

Phedra gave a serious little Methodist wed- 
ding, and invited all her favorite brethren and 
sisters of the church to be present. And the 
young master loaned his dining-room for the 
occasion, and invited himself to do the lovers 
the honor of his personal attendance at the 
marriage ceremony. And he gave the little 
bride two testimonials of his friendly consider- 
ation—one in the form of a pretty wedding 
dress, that was gratefully received ; the other in 
the guise of a hearty embrace and kiss, that 
was not quite so thankfully accepted. 

“But now, Mommer,” whispered little Fan- 
nie, in the course of the evening, to heme, 
“ Valley’s young master has been so very kin 
and generous to us all, s’pose now he was to 
make Valley a present of his free papers, for a 
wedding-gift to-night—to surprise us, you know; 
to see how delighted we’ all he, and to hear 
what we'd say. I think he might; ‘deed, I 
shouldn’t wonder if he did, only for the pleasure 
of — thing, you know. Should you, Mom- 
mer 

Phedra sighed; but then, not to damp the 
girl’s spirits, she replied—* He may do that 
some day, honey.” 

“Something seems to whisper to me that he 
is thinking of it to-night, Mommer! Ah! the 
Lord send he may! Wouldn’t we he happy? 
Valley would have a place in the same store 
with me; it would suit him, too; he has so 
much good taste! And then we could have 
such & pretty little home of our own! ‘Deed, I 
believe he is thinking about it now. Look at 
him. I shouldn’t be the least surprised to see 
him ¢all Valley aside, and clap him on the 
shoulder, and call him ‘ old fellow,’ and tell him 
he is 4 free man!” 

The girl had read aright the thoughts of the 
master. Angels, who saw the future, with all 
the phantoms of its bright or dark peiba 
ties—angels, who loved the goodness latent in 
his own abused nature—angels were whisper- 
ing to him, “ Make this young couple supreme- 
ly happy—give him only the common right to 
himself, into which every creature is justly 
a then rejoice in their exceeding great 
oy ‘ 
ial gh anes Sa 
ooked so bright, benignant, and happy, as 
when he for a ne erg. ined this t. 





in his religious enthusiasm, however inconsist- 


“But, pshaw!” he said to himself, directly. 
“Am I Don Quixote the younger, that I should 


erati ion at some time of my life. St. Paul 
says, | Let your moderation be known unto all 
men. 


Now, what on earth can the angels reply, 
when the other party quotes Scripture against 
them? Nothing, of course; and Oswald War- 
ing had no more generous impulses that even- 
ing. Bat, oh! if he had only listened to those 
angel whispers; if he had only realized poor 
little Fannie’s romance; if he had only, for once 
in his life, yielded to his impulse to commit that 

, rash, extravagant piece of Quixotism, as 
he called the act which, for a moment, he had 
dreamed of performing—from what impending 
anguish, what temptation, crime, and remorse, 
would they not have been redeemed ! 


Entered according to act of Congress, in the year 1955, bY 
Elbert Perce, in the Clork’s fice of the Circuit Court 
of the District of Columbia.] 
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TRANSLATED BY ELBERT PERCE, 
CHAP. XXIV. 
The Meeting. 

Some few days before Whitsuntide, Manner- 
stedt left B——. It would be fruitless to en- 
deavor to analyze his feelings; they can be un- 
derstood by those only, who, after along and 
arduous pilgrimage over the thorny paths of 
poverty and self-denial, at length find them- 
selves at the goal of a long-cherished, though 
far-distant hope. 
As he swiftly travelled over the road to H—, 
his thoughts were filled with the past, the by- 
gone period when he stood on the rich Mer- 
chant’s threshold, as a poor music muster, and 
had afterwards risen into favor, until he became 
a kind of family friend. The evening when 
Rosa gave him the pledge of her faith and love 
stood out like a bright, beaming star in the 
heaven of his existence, and lighted him on- 
ward to the place where his heart had lingered, 
during the past years, with longing and love. 

The Professor had sedulously concealed the 
exact day of Mannerstedt’s arrival, in spite of all 
Rosa’s entreaties to be allowed to know it. It 
was already past midnight when Frank, in con- 
sequence of his old friend’s invitation to reside 
with him, drove ap to the Professor’s house. 
Madame Brun, who was prepared for his arri- 
val, came down and received him, and on the 
stairs he was me by the Captain, who, in his 
dressing gown and slippers, rushed out to meet 
and give him a fraternal embrace; and the two 
young men then returned, arm in arm, to the 
hall. 


“We must be very quiet,” whispered Ferdi- 


and kissed her glowing lips until they bloomed 
yet redder. 

Then Rosa pushed him softly back, and 
whispered, “The Professor calls; let us hasten 
to him who has prepared for us this overflow 
of happiness ; our feelings now belong to him.” 
Hand in hand they flew to the old man, and, 
kneeling beside him, clasped his hands, and 
pressed them to their hearts in mute emotion, 
while their tears of joy fell like wholesome dew 
upon the old man’s heart. 

“Now children, now collect yourselves; wasn’t 
that a surprise, Rosa, my girl; had you even a 
suspicion of it?” 

“No, dearest uncle, only an infinite desire 
for it,” replied she, laughing, turning her beam- 
ing look upon her love, whose arm encircled 
her, and once more papa Ling and the whole 
world were forgotten; they saw but each other, 
and every thought and feeling seemed to stand 
still—their whole soul was in their eyes. 
However, Captain Ferdinand soon arrived; 
and, after having for some few seconds regard- 
ed the mute yet expressive group, he approach- 
ed and interrupted their dreams of bliss with 
his lively jests. 

Ateleven o'clock, Frank went with the Cap- 
tain to pay his respects to his future parents-in- 
law. Gladly would the Professor have accom- 
mae them; but, alas, he was no longer able to 
eave his room. He had, however, managed to 
prepare the way so judiciously, that he knew 








that Mannerstedt would be received with joy 
and-sincere affection. 

Rosa had shortly before returned home, to in- 
form her parents of Frank’s arrival. 

Mr. Widen was walking up and down the 
room at a great pace. He would have given 
anything to have been able to get the confound- 
ed tight coat and short trowsers out of his head; 
as for the rest, he trusted to be able to reconcile 
himself with a good grace to the son-in-law 
that fate had seni him. 

Madame Widen was seated in her most grace- 
ful and gracious posture upon the sofa, quite 
ready to receive and welcome her old favorite, 
that she really thought of with pleasure as a 
son. Hark ye, Rosa, my love, tell me a little 
about it; is he as pretty and as amiable as 
ever?” 

“Yes,” replied Rosa; “he is, in truth, hand- 
some! far handsomer than he ever was; and 
as to his grace and amiability, mamma shall 
judge for herself—there he comes with Ferdi- 
naud,” The gentlemen entered, and, with an 
important mien, the Merchant advanced to 
meet his future son-in-law. 

“Now, my dear”— at these well-remembered 
words, an old recollection would recur to Man- 
nerstedt’s mind, and he expected that the old 
words would follow: now, my dear candidate, 
will you not, &c.; but instead of that, it was, 
“Now, my dear Rector Mannerstedt, you are 
welcome, welcome to my home, as friend and 
son. The Professor has arranged everyihing, 
and so we will have no further ceremony or 
long speeches about the matter.” And the Mer- 
chant embraced the young man quite paternally. 
Mannerstedt’s exterior, his whole manner and 
bearing, made a pleasing impression upon him, 
and with evident kindness and good will he led 
him to his wife. 





nand, “for uncle is weak, and has just gone to 
sleep; and so it will be best to go into my room, 
and Madame Brun will be good enough to pro- 
vide us with some refreshment there.” , % 

The Captain led the way, softly fSllowed by 
Mannerstedt, When they had entered an ele- 
gant, and, considering that it was in Professor 
Ling’s house, even & luxurious chamber, Fer- 
dinand once more offered his guest his hand, 
cordially saying— 

“Welcome heartily, my dear Rector, but I 
should not have recognised you,” added he, 
holding the~candle nearer to Mannerstedt, and 
noting, with astonishment, how the handsome, 
slender stripling had grown into a fine, athletic 
man, whose noble and pleasing features were 
in perfect harmony with the dignity which dis- 
tinguished his entire bearing. His clerical 
dress, the little half caftan, which fell in grace- 
ful folds about his well-proportioned figure, and 
became him so well, gave Mannerstedt’s some- 
what pale countenance, which was now shaded 
by dark, well-trimmed whiskers, a new and pe- 
culiar charm, 

Once more Ferdinand exclaimed, “ Why, how 
the gentleman has changed for the better ! ” 

Mannerstedt laughed, qnd replied that he 
thought the same of the Captain. 

“How absurd in us to stand here compli- 
menting each other,” said Ferdinand ; “let us 
leave that to our brides, who best understand 
how to appreciate us at our worth, even if they 
do not let us know it.” 

“Ah, if it were only morning,” sighea Man- 
nerstedt. 

“Patience,” admonished the Captain; “ we 
must endeavor to pass a few hours by our- 
selves, and here to begin.” So saying, he drew 
the cork of a bottle of foaming champagne. 
“Let us drink to the health of our lovely girls— 
but, no; first the toast of welcome and fraterni- 
ty, for Gaptain and Rector are too stiff for us, 
who alike revere a father in my excellent old 
uncle, and are regarded by him as sons.” 

“Very true,” rejoined Mannerstedt, taking 
his glass, and drinking. 

“And so now, my Fiend and brother,” said 
the Oaptain. “Now it is our ladies’ turn; long 
life to the dear girls; may they prove pattern 
wives, and make us most fortunate husbands.” 

“May we be pattern husbands, and make 
them the happiest of wives,” moved Manner- 
stedt, as an amendment, and emptied his sec- 
ond glass. 

“ With all my heart,” jested Ferdinand, 
“that will do quite as well; but, to speak can- 
didly, I think the first was the best.” 

And now Madame Brun brought in the wv a 
per, and the first beams of day were already 
greeting the world, while the yome men were 
still at the table, glass in hand. 

“No, Ferdinand,” said Mannerstedt, as he 
pushed back the bottle which the Captain, for 
the fifth time, pressed upon him. “No, we 
must really stop, and get a coup.a of hours 
sleep. I am not accustomed to eujoy myself 
so freely, and shall be ill if you make me drink 
any more.” 

“Oh, only one more glass; here’s to the hon- 
or of our noble old gentleman, to the happiness 
and weal of his last days. Come, Mannerstedt, 
you will not refuse to drink that toast?” 

“ We have already drank it twice, but it well 
deserves to be drank a third time; and now, 
Ferdinand, not another drop. No, by Heaven, 
not another drop. Good night.” 

“Well, well; I must have compassion on you 
then, poor fellow,” laughed the Captain. The 
chairs were pushed back, and the young gen- 
tlemen sought their beds. 

Towards nine o’clock on the morrow, Rosa 
entered the Professor’s apartment. The old 
man was dressed, and lying upon the sofa, and 
was trying smoke his morning pipe, but was 
+00 weak, and it would not do. 

“ How are you to-day, uncle?” asked 
kindly bending down to receive the old man’s 
usual salute. 

“Well, well, my child, but so, so; I only wait 
for Mannerstedt.’ 

“ Ab, and I,” said Rosa, in a tone express- 
ive of the greatest impatience, “I am very anx- 
ious to see him—the hours grow into days, and 
days into eternities.” 

‘So it is, my love, when one is young, and 
the blood runs fresh and warm in our veins; 
but now go to my room and fetch the book 
which you usually read me; we must make-use 
of every expedient to practice ourselves in pa- 
tience.” Yes, and in truth there is good need 
of it, thought Rosa, as she opened the door, 

with a wild cry of joy, fell into Manner- 
’s Outstreched arms, and was pressed to 
his ing heart. 


After a moments, the Professor’s voice 
was heard, calling them, “Come in here, my 
children, that I may see you.” 
The voice of their earthly guardian gngel 
awakened the pair to life and reality, 
“Tdol of my soul, my beloved Rosa!” said 

















“Why, Mannerstedt, my dear boy,” cried 
Madame Widen, between bows and smiles, 
“how stately, and manly, and good-looking, you 
have grown. Heavens! how singular is the 
course of this world, especially in matrimony— 
howeyer, we will not speak of that. God bless 
you, 4nd make you and dear Rosa happy.” 
And the lady bent forward and pressed a kiss 
upon the forehead of the deeply-blushing groom, 
as she added, with real maternal tenderness— 

“My son, my Frank, have I not always loved 
you?” 

Madame Widen had never been so unaffect- 
ed, so true, since her own bridal day. 

Mannerstedt respectfully kissed her hand, and 
hic heart swelled with the-purest human huppi- 
ness. 

“‘My kind, my dear mother, forever will your 
infinite goodness, your kindly, disinterested 
care for me, ever dwell in my heart, and no 
change can ever obliterate it from my memory.” 

On the evening of the same day, the whole 
family assembled at the Professor’s, where the 
rings were exchanged. However, on the sec- 
ond fete day, Madame Widen would have her 
own way, and the betrothal was announced 
again at a brilliant party, at which the guests 
remarked that Miss Widen looked qnite an- 
other being than at her first betrothal. No one 
who saw her now could for an instant doubt 
that she was a happy bride, which, on the for- 
mer occasion, was a matter of much doubt in 
the opinion of many. 

Mannerstedt was delighted with the intelli- 
gence of his six weeks’ leave; and still more 
was he charmed to learn from his future pa- 
rents that the wedding should be solemnized 
during his stay at H——-. St. John’s day had 
been selected "by the Professor for the wedding, 
and it was to be very quiet and private, in his 
own house, and in the presence of none but the 
nearest relatives. As the time approached, the 
Professor grew worse and worse, and at last 
was not able to leave his bed. 

The Crown Bailiff, Ahlmark, as well as Mr, 
Widen, urgently requested that the ceremony 
might take place at one of their houses, but in 
vain. He would not allow it. The old gentle- 
man would have himself carried out upon his 
sofa into the hall, that he might see the union 
with his own eyes. No one ventured to con- 
tradict him; and all the preparations were 
made for the fulfilnient of his wish; and the 
only point of comfort in the mind of Madame 
Widen, as well as Madame Ahimark, was the 
thought of the wedding fete which they were to 
give the next day. 

Since Mannerstedt’s arrival, there had been 
frequent and lively consultations between him, 
the Captain, Rosa, and Caroline. Letters were 
despatched and answers received, which eyi- 
dently contained a mystery, for they were never 
opened in the presence of the Professor. At 
last, however, Widen and his wife were let into 
the secret; and then there was routing, and 
tumbling, and ordering, in the great chambers, 
from which it might be concluded that stran- 
gers were expected, 
“T should like to know what all this means,” 
said the Professor. “I have told you, children, 
that I will have all quiet; and yet I see, this 
evening particularly, that you are all excited, 
and running about as if you had quicksilver in 
our veins. Now, seat yourselves nicely down 
ere with me, and be quiet, for all this will not 
make the matter either more solemn or sacred,” 
The engaged pairs now looked at each other 
in some embarrassment. It was clear that they 
had something cn their hearts; and not with- 
out uneasiness did they glance towards the 
library, where a tall, manly form and a grace- 
ful female. figure might be seen, by turns, 
through the half-open door. 
The Professor had observed, with his former 
quickness, their emotion, and their continued 
— towards the door; his eyes followed the 
irection of theirs, and, with a voice which be- 
trayed his excited ex ion, he eagerly asked, 
“who is moving in the library?” 
All were silent. Mannerstedt alone stood 
forward; “My dearest father,” said he, “we 
have ventured to anticipate a wish which we- 
could not but believe had a P mae in your heart. 
You are not angry with us for it?” 
“ Ah, now I know it!” replied the old man, 
with a smile of satisfaction playing upon his 
pale lips. ‘God bless you, children, for the 
happiness you have prepared for me; let them 
come in.” ‘ 
Rosa quickly opened the door, and beckoned 
to the ns who were awaiting her 
to advance; and Wallinder led, or rather bore, 
his trembling bride to the bedside. i 
Profoundly agitated at the sight of her belov- 
ed old relative, Hilda fell sobbing upon her 
knees beside his couch, ; 
“ Not so, my child,” said he, exerting hi 
to give his faint and languid tones some fir 
ness, while he sapeeed « starting tear, “o! 
Ling must set forward on his last long journe 
Now look, pretty one; you are blooming like 
rose, Hilda—and so this is your bri m. 
Welcome you a-e, both of you, heartily wel- 
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ile he, deeply affe bent his head, and 
ressed the Professor's hand to his lips. 
“ Now, children, how did you manage to sur- 
prise me in this way?” asked the Professor. 
“T consulted with Ferdinand and Manner- 
stedt, dear uncle,” said Rosa, “and then we all 
three wrote to Hilda and Wallinder, who acce- 
ded with joy to our proposal, and it was very easy 
to man as they were to have been married 
next mouth. Wallinder immediately had their 
banns published, one of his brother clergymen 
took his duties, and now they are here, to enter 
upon a life of happiness and peace, on the same 
day as ourselves, and under the eyes of our be- 
loved uncle.” 
“ Your story, my child, travels at a gallop,” 
rejoined the Professor; and, turning to Wallin- 
der and Hilda, he added, “I fear that this hour, 
80 full of joy to me, has cost you both much 
trouble. What said my brother and sister-in- 
law? Could they not come, too?” 
“They could not remain at home,” returned 
Hilda, pressing her uncle’s hand to her lips 
and tearful eyes; “they came with us, to be 
present on the day of their children’s happi- 
ness; and, still more, that they might receive 
some s of friendship from the lips which 
have been mute to them so long, but which will 
surely now speak the soothing words of wel- 
come to their longing ears.” 
The Professor raised himself a little. “Are 
they here?” said he, tenderly. “ My brother! 
where art thou, Herman?” 
Once more the door opened, and the brothers 
were clasped to each other’s hearts. Mrs. Bor- 
genskold stood trembling ‘by the pillow, until 
Hilda approached her lips to her uncle’s ear, 
and whispered, in her imploring tone, “ Mam- 
ma!” The old man stretched his hand towards 
her, and in a low, but distinct voice, said— 
“T was too severe; forgive me, Elizabeth ;” 
and all hearts were once more united in sacred, 
peaceful harmony. The day before the wed- 
ding, the Professor was so weak, that the physi- 
cian scarcely considered it possible that he 
could outlive the ceremony, which he had him- 
self arranged; and Lieutenant Borgenskold, 
therefore, asked his brother if it might not be 
performed that very evening; but, gently sha- 
king his head, he declined any change in his 
plans. : 
They were all around him, vieing with each 
other in anticipating his lightest wish. Sweetly 
did he smile upon them all, but his smile ap- 
peared softest and most tender when he looked 
in Rosa’s tearful eyes. He whispered to Wal- 
linder— 
“ Brother, you will get an excellent wife; 
Hilda is a treasure. She looks as yielding as 
wax, but her character is as firm as steel. I 
have proved her; she has stood the test, where 
most women would have wavered.”’ 
“T know her worth, and truly will I guard 
the prize which God has confided to me,” re- 
plied Wallinder, gratefully pressing the old 
man’s hand for this eulogium upon his bride. 
Towards midnight, the Professor wished them 
all to leave him; but, as they implored him to 
remain, he said, in a languid and scarcely au- 
dible voice, “ Remain, then, my children ; and 
do thou, Mannerstedt, read.” 
He selected himself two paragraphs from the 
Bible, and then one or two of Wallin’s glo- 
rious psalms. All was so calm, still, and 
peaceful, in the chamber, and Mannerstedt’s 
deep, full-toned voice floated through the space, 
like a spirit-breath announcing hope and bless- 
edness. 

Towards morning, he slumbered for some 
hours, and on Midsummer evening he felt bet- 
ter than for a long time; or perhaps it was 
only the flickering of the broken energies 
which yet retained the trembling sparks of life 
for a few more hours. 

At seven o’clock in the evening, according 
to his wish, he was carried into the hall. which, 
prettily decorated with flowers, called to mind 
the three-fold selemnity which was about to 
take place. The three couples knelt, and re- 
ceived the priestly blessing on their union. 
There were no compliments, no solemn con- 
gratulations or speeches—all was still. After 
receiving a silent, fervent embrace from their 
parents, the young pairs approached the bed 
of their paternal friend. The old man lay, 
with a heavenly smile upon his ashy lips, his 
hands folded in prayer, and his eyes fixed with 
a look full of deep and infinite affection upon 
his dear ones.. With difficulty he separated 
his hands, to extend them over them, and bless 
them ; the movement was his last. His arms 
sunk a the eyes closed forever, and 
around the Professor’s lifeless form kneeled, 
weeping, the beings whose happiness he had 
promoted, 


OHIO FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE—ELOQUENT 
SPEECH FROM LUCY STONE. 


The Duty of a Mother to Protect her Children 
from Slavery with the Knife. 


— Wallinder’s a and countenance, 
p 7 





In the course of the trial of the slave Mar- 
garet, on the 13th inst., Col. Chambers, coun- 
sel for the slave-owners, said, among other 
things: 

“ The gentlemen on the defence say that they 
never saw her (Margaret) before the deed was 
done, and I suppose they did not; but I have 
had, this morning, a matter presented to me, to 
which I now call the attention of the Couri, 
that it may protect her life and the lives of her 
children, A lady in this Court, last evening, 
wanted one of the officers to permit her to give 
Margaret Garner, the author of the death. of 
one of her children, a knife, that she might kill 
the rest of her litile ones, and then put an end 
to her own life! The lady was Lucy Stone 
Blackwell, the officer was Deputy Marshal 
Brown.” 

After the adjournment of the Court, the mem- 
bers and audience resolved themselves into a 
public assembly, says the Cincinnati Columvian, 
with Mr, R. Pullen as chairman, and the lady 
mounted the Judge’s desk. She was dressed 
in a black silk gown, had a brown merino man- 
tle over her shoulders, a bonnet of the same 
material on her head, and a green veil. -She 
spoke in an easy, assured manner, without ex- 
citement or violence, never so much as raising 
her voice beyond the low, penetrating tones 
peculiar to her. She said: 

“T have been informed that Mr. Chambers 
has spoken this morning of my having offered 
to the poor woman now under examination a 
knife. I wish to explain in the right place, 
where the matter has been spoken of, what 1 
ao and the motives that led me to say what 

id. 

“T did not ask of Deputy Marshal Brown the 
rivilege of giving a knife. If Mr. Brown were 
ere, he would acknowledge as much. I have 
been out of town ever since the commencement 
of this examination, until yesterday, or I should 
have been here every day, doing what I could 
to show my sympathy with my afflicted sister. 
“ As I spoke to her of liberty, her eye beam- 
ed with the dull light of despair, the tear of 
anguish trickled down her cheek; her lip quiv- 
ered in silent agony, as I took her hand and ex- 
pressed my sympathy. I thought, as I looked 
upon her unexpressed grief, that if ever there 
was @ time when it was a good deed to give a 
weapon to those who fought the battle of liber- 
ty on Bunker’s Hill—if patriots had the 
right to use the arms supplied to them—she 
who had said, “ Let us go to God rather than 
go back to Slavery,” — the ee ri - Im- 

ed by my feelings, I turned to Mr. Brown, 
eo ye an my wish that she could have a 
knife to deliver herself, dreading, as she did, 
Slavery to such an extent, that she had taken 
the life of her dear child rather than retura 


it. 
“Who that knows the depth of a mother’s 
love does not estimate the sacrifice she had 
made? If she had a right to deliver her child, 
she had a right to deliver herself, So help me 
Heaven! I would penchor ate hid life with 
I a 
mate ns eciath of the bile 
my rights of none, i iad aries oe put a dag- 
seized their weapons to deht 


t 
oe to see her liberty rendered her—I 
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to of 
true to hs conscience, true 


to right, true to 
Heaven, and deliver this victin: from the hands 
of ° pressiun. 


I 


the 


combatants on Bunker's Hill. 


“God gave this woman a love 


she has a soul worthy of the gift 


liberty with God, to oppression with 
desires for her childre’ 
angels rather than the scorn and lash of Slave- 
ry, let her have them, and find in immortality 


owner, for God has made no man the owner of 
another—T told him that this was a historic 
period; that the deeds now doing would em- 

loy the pen of genius, and be handed down to 
t his name would be 
connected with the events now occurring—with 
execration, if he continued to enslave one ca- 
po of such deeds as this woman, but with 

onor, if he gave her the freedom that was her 


f 


uture generations ; 


r 


refuge from wrong and insult. 
“T told him who elaims her, I 


ight. 


“As I looked into his kindly face, his mildly 
beaming eye, I thought he b 

heart, and so it proved. He kindly said, when 
he had her back in Kentucky, under his own 
care, he would render her liberty. I hope he 


will fulfill his promise. 


“T give all notice here, and say it in the 
hearing of my sisters who are present, that 
whenever and wherever I have an opportunity 
of offering opposition to the Fugitive Slave 
Law, and thwarting its operation, whatever 
may be the consequences, J will do it!” 

Mr. Chambers desired to say, on behalf of 
Mr, Gaines, that he had made no such proraise 
as had been spoken of; that he had agreed to 
consider what the lady said, when he returned 


to Kentucky. 


was listened to in uninterrupted silence, there 
was considerable applause, mingled with hisses, 


_ Mrs. Lucy Stone Blackwell said: “He prom- 
ised me he would make her free.” 

Mr. Chambers: “I do not eare how it is; I 
speak to a point of law, to prevent a claim.” 


As the lady concluded her 


the applause predominating. 
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make no apology to this court, or to any 
one, for wishing to give this woman a dagger. 
ze to nobody ; I exercised the same 


right as those who distributed weapons to the 


n the gu 


ad a generous 


of this court, but I doubt not he is accessible! On the 24th January, in his special message 
the on affairs in Kansis, he said:. 
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i Pit she 
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do not say her 
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8@ Our inside columns this week are cr:owd- 
ed with the accounts of the two important Na- 
tional Conventions—that of the Republicans, 
and that of the Know Nothings. The former met 
at Pittshurgh, on the 22d, and, after a perfectly 
harmonious session, closed its proceedings on 
the 23d; the latter consumed the whole of last 
week in stormy and fruitless discussion, without 


arriving at any decision. 





THE QUESTION. 


It is proposed by a portion of the People of 
the Free States to restore the clause of the Mis- 
souri Compromise prohibiting Slavery north of 


the parallel of 36° 30’. 


It is proposed by a larger portion to enact, 
as a fundamental and an unalterable law, that 
there shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary 
servitude in any Territory of the United States 
now existing, or that may be hereafter ac- 


quired, 


The former proposition being only partial in 
its operation, not equal to the evil to be reme- 
died, and the evil to be prevented, and not up 
to the demands of the larger portion of the 
People, finds little favor, and will never serve 
as the basis of a party organization. 

The latter embodies a Principle, stamped on 
the original policy of the Federal Government, 
consecrated by the Ordinance of 1787, demon- 
strated by experience to have been effectual 
and beneficent, and adequate to the prevention 
of the evil of Slavery aggrandizement and ex- 


tension. 


This Principle is the characteristic, the soul, 
the aim, of the Republican Party. 

Bat how is the mode of action, indicated by 
either proposition, to be applied to the Ques- 
tion now demanding immediate solution, “Shall 
Kansas be a free or slave State?” 

It is well known that, with the Senate consti- 
tuted as it is, the restoration of the restrictive 
clause of the Missouri Compromise, or the re- 
enactment of the Anti-Slavery Principle of the 
Ordinance of 1787, is alike impossible during 
the present Congress; and the composition of 
the House, as shown by the votes for Speaker, 
and on the resolutions passed upon, Saturday, 
January 26th, demonstrates the impossibility 
of carrying either measure, even in that body. 

We therefore assame that the policy of re- 
storing the Compromise clause is in fact ex- 
ploded, and that the great Principle of Slavery 
Prohibition, as embraced in the Ordinance of 
1787, is to be accepted and urged simply as a 
basis of action in the next Presidential con- 
test, the bend of union henceforth of the Re- 
publican Party, and the rule of action for the 
Federal Legislature and Executive, whenever 
the Republican element shall have acquired 


ascendency in both. 


It follows, that the pressing question in rela- 
tion to the condition of Kansas must be set- 
tled, if settled this session, not by the applica- 
tion of either of those modes of policy, bat by 
such other means as can be brought to bear 


immediately on its solution. 


Freedom in,Congress must work with such in- 
strumentalities as are at their command. There 
may be members of both Houses, not prepared 
to unite with Republicans in their general 


them in establishing free institutions in that 


views, who yet are willing to 


Territory. 


General Whitfield, elected, as is alleged, by 
fraudulent votes, holds his seat in the House. 
Governor Reeder, elected by a majority of the 
bona fide settlers of Kansas, in disregard of the 
act of an assemblage styling itself a Legisla- 
ture, has entered his protest, and contests the 
seat. The case is before the Committee on 
Elections, a majority of which is presumed to 


be favorable to the contestant. 


Should it report against Whitfield, on the 
ground of illegality, and Reeder on the ground 
of informality, and remand the subject to the 
electors of Kansas for another trial, nothing but 
unmixed evil would result, unless an act could 
be passed at the same time, providing effectual 
safeguards against a repetition of the fraud and 
violence which have hitherto marked the course 
of the invaders of Kansas, and annulling the mis- 
erable enactments of the pseudo Legislature, 
which impose unconstitutional and oppressive 
restrictions upon- voters. No such act could be 
got through both Houses of Congress, and there- 
fore any such report would be tantamount to 
an abandonment of the People of Kansas to 
the tender mercies of the “ outlaws.” ’ 

Should it report against, Whitfield, and in 


favor of Reeder, there is too 


apprehend that the Pro-Slavery, Anti-Kansas 
-orce of the House is powerful enough to pro- 
tract a decision of the question for the whole oi 
Bat, says one, there is the State Constitution 
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The friends of 


co-operate with 


much reason to 


Congress 


ances in the Territory of Kansas, announced to 
me by the Governor in December last, were 
speedily quieted without the effusion of 1 
and in a satisfac regret 
to say, reason to apprehend that disorders will 
continue to occur there, with increasing ten- 
dency to violence, until some decisive measure 
be taken to dispose 
constitutes the inducement or occasion of in- 
ternal agitation and of external interference. 


| plished by providing, that when the inhabitants 
of Kansas may desire it, and shall be of suffi- 
cient numbers to constitute .a State, a Conven- 
tion of delegates, duly elected by the qualified 
volers, shall assemble to frame a Constitution, 4 
and thus to 
Sul means, for tts admission into the Union as 
a Slate. 


a@ law to that effect.” 


Congress by a member of the Administration 


accompanied by an effectual provision for 


“ Although serious and threatening disturb- 
y mannef, there is, I 


of the question itself which 


“This, it seems to me, can ‘best be accom- 


“ T respectfully recommend the enactment of 
Suppose such a bill were brought forward in 
Party, is there any likelihood that it would be 


guording against violent intrusion from abroad, 
and against interference by force and fraud 
with the elective franchise? Would not the 
same outlaws who have so far governed the 
Territory be permitted to continue their out- 
rageous usurpation, making the organization 
of a State Government a mere mockery ? 
Should the friends of Freedom and fair play 
succeed in engrafting upon the bill a provision 
determining the qualifications of electors, and 
effectual for the prevention of fravd and vio- 
lence, would the Administration Party, with its 
South American auxiliaries, suffer it to become 
alaw? 

Turn the Question as we may, the most per- 
plexing difficulties environ it. Had Know 
Nothingism not deceived the People, had they 
elected to the House a decided majority of Rep- 
resentatives, iflexibly bent on saving Kansas 
from the grasp of Slavery, and baffling the con- 
spiracy ot the Propaganda, all would have been 
well, But, while they were dreaming that they 
had secured an Anti-Nebraska majority of fif- 
teen or twenty, the proceedings of the last three 
months have disclosed the fact, that the Anti- 
Nebraska Party is only a plurality, and so far 
has been able to do nothing but elect a Speak- 
er. Some men on whom they relied for Anti- 
Nebraska votes, it turns out, are Know Noth- 
ings, and nothing else! What is more, the 
true men of the Plurality are in danger of losing 
even the power to veto mischief, for want of or- 
ganization. Conceding, conciliating, forbearing, 
procrastinating, lest they should alienate their 
Know Nothing auxiliaries, they postpone the 
work of a positive Anti-Nebraska, or, more 
properly, Republican organization. Hence, no 
concert, no well-defined plan of action, no re- 
sponsibility, no solid preparation for attack or 
defence. Honest but inexperienced men, mean- 
while, are in constant danger of being entrap- 
ped; quietists and half-way men are held to no 
strict accountability. 
We do not assume to be counsellor to Con- 
gress. It is easier to complain of what is not 
done, than to define what ought to be done. 
But, even a looker-on may be excused, if, in 
such a crisis, he give utterance to his wishes. 4 
We could wish, for example, to see the seven- 
ty or seventy-five menbers of the House, who 
mean to do something to save Kansas, meet 
together for consultation and organization— 
agree upon certain measures, and upon times 
and seasons. We could wish to see them, hav-. 
ing determined upon their policy, inflexibly ad- 
here to it, as they did in the struggle for the 
Speakership, leaving it to the Administration 
men and South Americans to combine against 
them, and imposing upon members elected as 
Anti-Nebraska men, but always uncertain and 
wavering, the responsibility before the country 
of deciding one way or the other—for Freedom 
or against it, We could wish to see the case 
of Reeder vs. Whitfield presented, not upon 
fine-spun technicalities, but on notorious, fla- 
grant facts; appreciable by the masses. We 
could wish to see a report made against Whit- 
field, and this adhered to by the entire Repub- 
lican Party in the House, so that, if defeated, 
they might yet get the facts before the country, 
and by their heroic, consistent, determined con- 
duct, infuse their own energy and convictions 
into the masses. We could wish to see them 
give their united support to a bill, should it be 
introduced by any Administration member, pro- 
viding for the organization of a State Govern- 
ment in Kansas, if accompanied by a clause 
effectually securing to the bona fide settlers in 
Kansas the undisturbed right of suffrage, and 
excluding frand and violence; but, such a 
clause being repudiated, then we should like to 
see them as unitedly and resolutely putting 
their veto upon it. 
At all events, let the People of Kansas and 
their oppressors know, that, if the Republicans 
of the House have not the power now to estab- 
lish justice, they are strong enough to prevent 
the commission of any more injustice. ; 
What then is the conclusion of the whole 
matter? The Quéstion, Shall Kansas be a 
Free or Slave State, will not be settled at this 
session of Congress. It will be thrown into the 
next Presidential election. The election in No- 
vember, if decided in favor of an Administration 
ora Know Nothing candidate, will, we fear, con- 
sign Kansas to chains-and Slavery ; but, if de- 
cided in favor of the Republican candidate, 
prove its redemption. 
Meanwhile, the elements of conflict are ac- 
cumulating in the Territory. Should the Free 
State Government go into operation in March, 
according to the plan agreed upon, conflict 
must at once arise with the Territorial Govern- 
ment, and, in that event, Atchison and his fol- 
lowers would be enrolled among the militia of 
the Territory, against the People, who would be 
denounced as insurrectionists, while their op- 
pressors would act with the form of law, and 
under the authority of the United States. Can 
we contemplate such a crisis-without the most 
fearful apprehensions? On one side, Slavery, 
arbitrary power, legal forms, Federal authori- 
ty, and a force in Congress strong enough to 
lock the wheels of legislation; on the other, 
Freedom, the People, the Right, but not that 
thing which the Federal Executive chooses to 
recognise and sustain as Law / 
Could our voice reach the People of Kansas, 
we would call upon them, to give their oppress- 
ors no pretext for butchery. Let them forbear 
action under their State Government. That is 
the very pretext Atchison and his two hundred 
armed colonists desire. In the eye of the Law, 
such as it is, they would be insurrectionists. 
The Governor is instructed to call out the mili- 
tia—(and we all know what that means)—to 
put them down, and, if necessary, the whole 
military force of the Federal Government. Let 
them beware of such a conflict. Let them main- 
tain a strictly defensive attitude: the President’s 
Proclamation does not apply to that. Let em- 


x ion cannot prevent that. Leave 
nothing for the Governor and the President, 
with their militia and military, to act upon or 
against, except the outlaws who shall attempt 


| the Territory, or to invade the ballot-box. Bet- 
| ter be enrolled as the militia of the Territory 


After all, should even the forms of Law be 
and upon you, 


| sponding to 2 summons for aid to put you down. 





flames of civil war. 


burgh Convention, we have had a most inter- 
esting account of its proceedings. Never was 
there, since Revolutionary times, greater enthu- 
siasm for a cause exhibited, The immense 
epare, through regular and law- hall in which the meeting assembled (which 
held more than a thousand men, seated) was 
during the session filled compactly. They sat 
like venerable Senators. Nor was there a mob- 
like sympton, except an occasional burst of ap- 
plause, when some eloquent passage in a speech 
or the address electrified the feelings. 
clamor, no confusion, marred the discussion ; 
and it required no hammering on the table with 
the presiding officer’s mallet to arrest disorder- 
ly conversation in the body. From first to last, 
a fixed attention prevailed, which it would do 
honor to our Government to find dignifying and 
giving direction to the legislation in our Capi- 
tol. That such a body of venerable men, inter- 


of covenanters from the North, which, like 


eee populous free States : 


| violence, attempt to intimidate the real voters of 


against such miscregnts, than have them re- 


THE PITTSBURGH CONVENTION. 
From our Reporter, who attended the Pitts- 


No 


mixed with many of distinguished professional 
character, full of business, and from so many 
distant States, should have been induced to 
leave their homes, in an inclement season— 
mountains deep in snow, the rivers solid with 
ice, the railroads and machinery ruptured, and 
made unsafe by the continuous frost—proves 
that the wrong with which the public feeling 
has been shocked, and the new violence which 
is threatened, has produced an impulse in the 
public mind, which will not be stayed by palter- 
ing promises of those scheming politicians, who 
look upon the Government as a sort of machine 
in their hands to work out results for those in 
possession of it, and not for those to whom it 
belongs. 

Magniioquent messages to Congress and 
warlike proclamations to the people, from func- 
tionaries who have abused their public trusts, 
have no terrors for the honest masses, who feel 
their own strength, and know how to bring it 
to bear to rescue a just cause from the betrayal 
of false Representatives—the collusion of a 
faithless Executive with a band of traitors, 
conspiring to put down roa ne from the 
interposition even of a standing army, if brought 
in to sustain an usurpation which treats the 
men of the free States, invited by law to settle 
our Territories, as aliens to be driven out, if they 
claim the right of suffrage, or as guilty of sedi- 
tion and a penitentiary felony, if they dare to 
speak their sentiments. 
The chicanery of the intriguers who have 
brought the country to its present perilous con- 
dition, will be encountered and vanquished at 
the ballot-box. The ruffianism, the high-flushed 
chivalry, and the standing army, if all combined 
to put down the Freedom of Kansas, guarantied 
by a compact of thirty years standing, and 
which can assert itself even under the very law 
passed to defeat it, will be confronted by a body 


Cromwell’s roundheads, will show cavaliers 
and standing armies, under usurping authority, 
that brave men in a good cause know how to 
deal with bravos, whose conscious criminality 
will weigh down that arrogant spirit which has 
no mercy for the weak and humble, but has 
never yet been able to withstand the rebuke of 
bold, intelligent, strong, and hardy men, fighting 
for their rights. 
The feeling of the men who hurled the Stu- 
arts from thzir thrones—of the men who made 
our Revolution glorious by resisting a Parlia- 
ment and a Cabinet doing violence to the 
rights of freemen, animated the whoie Pitts- 
burgh Convention. The Address which was 
adopted was in character with the spirit of 
the remonstrances in which the public men of 
our Revolution appealed to the good sense and 
the rectitude of purpose of the People, to make 
their cause strong in the moderation of their 
demands, which, falling short of what the world 
would say was the full measure of right, left 
no doubt of their justice. 
The Pittsburgh Address will be found to 
contain a clear, full, and candid statement of 
the slave question, in a]] the aspects in which it 
has appeared, from first to jast. It is history 
in a simple, fair, attractive form—nothing over- 
charged in characterizing the course of the 
adversaries of free institutions, nor in the ae- 
count of the transactions of the Administration 
which has brought the question to the arbitra- 
ment of force in Kansas. 
The results which the Republican party seek 
to accomplish by their organization are set forth 
in two or three brief resolutions, marked by 
“plain and round dealing.” They look to the 
supplanting of the perfidious funetionaries who 
have abused the public confidence for selfish 
ends; to the repeal of the laws violating the 
compacts between the States; and to excluding 
Slavery from the Territories. With regard to 
all minor questions it is silent, wisely regarding 
the introduction of the feuds which have sepa- 
rated the people of the North, on minor, tran- 
sitory questions of policy, as mere contrivances 
to sacrifice the majority cf the popular suffrage 
by division, and subjecting it to the pnit vote 
of the slaveholding interest, 
The only hope of the Oligarchy for success 
depends on finesse, and intrigae, and corruption, 
employed to separate the great mass of those 
who think and feel alike on the great question 
of the day, and triumph over all sections of the 
Northern party, by the smaller vote of the South, 
in which all differences are cemented and blend- 
ed by the paramount influence of Slavery, ope- 
rating on the sordid feelings of indjyiduals, and 
the ambitions designs of the political leaders 
in that quarter. 
We have no fear of the result of the issue, as 
now made. The low management of tricky 
politicians has never succeeded, when the pnb- 
lic mind has been thoroughly roused by wrongs 
alike insulting and injurious to a patient, long- 
forhearing majority, capable, when calling its 
power out, to take ample redress; and conscious 
that a want of that union necessary to success 
will fix on it a character for imbecility, which 
will make ita subject of scorn in the «maller 
section of the Union, which has hitherto arro- 
gated superiority upon the pretence of lofty 
principles, but would now subject the North- 
ern people by artful manceuvres directed to ac- 
complish sinister designs. 


Tue Know Norume Parry iw ALapama, 
at its late State Convention in Montgomery, 
unanimously adopted resolutions, endorsing 
the Georgia platform, and condemning “Squat- 
ter Sovereignty.” 
Tue Late Stare Convention ov raz Kyow 
Noruines or Texas agreed upon twenty-one 
years as the proper probationary period for 
foreign immigrants, ignored the Catholic test, 
and did not insist on the 12th section. The 


was evidently the favorite of the great majority 
of the Convention, 
Tue Stare Convention oF THE ORDER IN 
Tennessee, on the 12th, endorsed the Phila- 


popular sovercignty, and denied all power of 
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looks to a union of ths entire opposition to the 
<n i: Administration throughout the State. 


leading members of the Legislature, and the 
response, it is supposed, will be general every- 
where throughout the Commonwealth, It will 
be remembered that at the last election the 
opposition divided their strength upon several 
candidates, and thus played indirectly into the 
hands of their political adversaries. It is be- 
lieved that the people of Pennsylvania are 
opposed to the leading measures of the Admin- 
istration, and, in order to make this adverse 
feeling effective, they must harmonize, and 
unite at the polls. Such is the object of the 
State Convention which is now proposed. 


Administration elements in the State, and 
make them tributary to the Know Nothing 


Party, which is now nationalized. It means 
just this, 


Pbling of the Nominating Convention. In many 


Georgia platform was voted down, and Houston | Allison 


delphia platform, repudiated the doctrine of | H. McCue 
the People of a Territory to legislate on Sla-| 


e 






he call is signed by a large number of the 


The real object is to absorb all the Anti- 


Tue Srraicnt-ovr Waites of New Hamp- 
shire assembled in State Council, at Concord, 
on the 13th, and made their nominations, as 
usual, for State officers. We have not heard 
whether they expect to carry them or not. 


THE NATIONAL KNOW NOTHING COUNCIL. 


The adoption of the 12th section by the Phil- 
adelphia Convention last June caused a seces- 
sion of several of the Northern members. They 
called a National Convention of the Order at 
Cincinnati, and at that Convention it was re- 
solved to hold a National Council in Philadel- 
phia on the 18th of February, to confer on the 
means necessary to heal the breach. At the 
June meeting, it will ‘be recollected that a 
National Convention, to nominate candidates 
for the Presidency and Vice Presidency, was 
appointed to be held at Philadelphia on the 22d 
February. It was so arranged, therefore, that 
the work of reconstructing the platform should 
take place in the Council, just before the assem- 


instances, too, if not ina majority, the same del- 
egates would act in both the Council and the 
Convention. 

The two great questions to be settled by the 
Council related to the 12th section of the June 
platform, (concerning Slavery,) and the 8th 
section, (concerning the Catholic test;) the 
former having been repudiated at the North, 
the latter, at,the South. 

The Council commenced its session, Mon- 
day, 18th February, and the proceedings are 
briefly sketched by the Philadelphia correspond- 
ent of the New York Mirror, as follows: 


“Trouble commenced in the Council this 
morning, owing to there being two Pennsylvya- 
nia delegations claiming seats. Their history 
is this: After the adoption of the twelfth (Pro- 
Slavery) section of the national platform here 
last June, Pennsylvania held a State Council, 
composed of 261 of her about three thousand 
members. This Council repudiated the twelfth 
section of the national platform, whereupon 
thirteen ‘Nationals’ bolted, and set up for 
themselves. ‘[he repudiators of the twelfth 
section, (embracing the President of the State 
Council, Mr. Edie, ex-Governor Johnston, &c.,) 
claiming, no doubt justly, to be éi¢ State Coun- 
cil, elected delegates for the State to both the 
National and Presidential Convention. The 
thirteen ‘ National’ bolters, mostly of this city, 
with aid from two or three counties bordering 
on the city, have also elected delegates to both 
Council and Convention. Hence the row. How 
it will end, remains to he seen. This afternoon, 
the peril of 4 quarrel being imminent, the 
Council, on motion of Col. Rolling, of Virginia, 
adjourned for the day.” 


Tuesday, 19th, the President being absent, 
C. D. Freeman, one of the Vice Presidents, oc- 
cupied the chair. 

Two sets of delegates appeared from Penn- 
sylvania, the Edie and the Tlunsecker, the 
former identified with the repndiation of the 
12th section, the latter, with its endorsement ; 
and the admission of the Lonisiana delegates 
was opposed, on the ground that they had re- 
jected the 12th section. 


“Qne of the delegates from Louisiana asked 
that immediate action should be taken in ref- 
erence to the admission of the delegation from 
that State, when a proposition was made that 
the delegates from the State of Louisiana be 
admitted to seats in the Convention upon their 
credentials. 
“ A motion was then made that the gentle- 
men from Louisiana be heard by the Conven- 
tion; and, after some little debate, it was agreed 
to, 
“Mr. Eustis, one of the delegates, then ad- 
dressed the Convention. He said the State and 
subordinate organizations of Louisiana were 
simply and purely Native American, and that, 
while they repudiated the eighth section of the 
Philadelphia platform, they adhered mainly in 
every other particular to the principles of the 
great American party, denying and protesting 
against any allegiance to any temporal power, 
except under the Constitutions of the States 
and the United States. He read the declara- 
tion of the State Gouncil of Louisiana, repudi- 
ating the eighth section, which was listened to 
with attention. The speaker desired to put 
himself, his colleagues, and his constituents, in 
® proper position. He declared that he could 
not, and would not, give in his adhesion to the 
National Council, if the eighth section was re- 
tained; byt he was, nevertheless, a Native 
American, and would hold to the principle that 
none but ‘ native-born American citizens should 
rule America.’ 
“Finally, the previous question was called 
and gusfained, and being taken on a call for 
the yeas and nays, jt was carried by a vote of 
66 to 50. 
“The ruling of the Chair was to the effect 
that the adoption of the motion to admit the 
delegation upon their credentials, had been de- 
termined by the vote just given. 
“'The iheseon session was principally oc- 
cupied with the question of admitting the dele- 
gations from Pennsylvania. The claims of each 
were presented by two members of each side, 
and it was finally decided, by a vote of 84 to 
45, in favor of what is known as the Edie State 
Council.” 


The newspapers represent, the sessions of 
Monday and Tuesday as utterly without order, 
the wildest excitement raging among the mem- 
bers. The concession to the Louisiana delega- 
tion was designed to paye the way for the Edie 
delegation, and this was hailed as @ triumph of 
the North, 


The Tribune gives the vote in detail on the 
admission of the Louisiana delegation, as fol- 
lows, exclusive of New York. 

YEAS. 

Califoraia—Charles Matthews, R. A. Wood, 
T. Stanley. 

Arkansas—Albert Pike, A. ‘Touler. 

Tennessee—T. A. K. Nelson, 8. P. Bank- 
head, C. Ready, F. K. Zollicoffer. 

Kentucky—A. A. Campbell, —— Rafael, 
—— Todd, Thomas H. Clay, S. Carpenter, 
C. W. Gist. 

New Hampshire—A. Colby. 

Massachusetts—A. A. Richmond, H. B. 
Wheelright, A. B. Ely, J, M. Keith, A. 0. Brew- 
ster, J. M. Allen, Z. K. Pangburn, 

Connecticut—N. D. Sperry, J. E. Dunham, 
L. G, Peck, D. B. Booth, O. H. Holley. 

Pennsylugnia—C. D. Freeman, F. A. Van 
Cleeve. 

Delaware—E. J. Smithers. 

Ohio—J. B. Potter, Thomas Spooner, W. B. 


Missouri—S. M. Breckenridge. 
oan Meredith, W. Sheets, A. M. 
District of Columbia—V: ian Ellis. 
Virginia—P. A. Bolling, &. W. Moore, J. 


North Carolina—W. H. Harrison, John 





very till their organization under a State Gov- 
ernment. ; 


B. 8. Kyle, F. MeLees, 0. Fishback, D. B. 
Thomas, N, F, Nash, W. B. Chapman. 


Bardick, C. W. Cook. 


voted 18 yeas, 17 nays. So the religious test 
is substantially abrogated in the National 
American party, by a vote of 66 to 50. 
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Wisconsin—J. Lockwood, R. Chandler, Z. 


_Ilinois—W. W. Danenhoover, H, 8. Jen- 
nings. 

“nwa—L, H. Webster. 

Delaware—R. Clement, E. D. Porter. 
Maryland—H. Winchester. 

These foot up 48 yeas, 33 nays. New York 


Wednesday, the 20th, the day was spent in 
a hot debate on the 12th section. A proposi- 
tion was made to appoint a committee of one 
from each ‘State, to prepare a substitute for it, 
and a declaration of rights; for which Mr. 
Brewster, of Massachusetts, moved the adop- 
tion of the following, as a substitute : 
“Whereas the twelfth section of the platform 
adopted by the American Council, in June, 
1855, was neither proposed by the South nor 
sanctioned by the orth, therefore said section 
is hereby stricken out. That, as regards the 
subject of Slavery, we abide by the rors 
and provisions of the Constitution of the Uni- 
= States, yielding no more and claiming no 
ess. 


This was carried—1014 to 65, The greatest 
uproar followed ; the Southern members were 
incensed; but before final oction on the propo- 
sition as amended, an adjournment was car- 
ried. 

Thursday, 21st, the subject again coming 
up, Mr. French 8. Evans, of Washington city, 
offered, as an “olive branch of peace,” an en- 
tirely new platform, framed and recommended 
by the Council of the District of Columbia, as 
a substitute for the platform of principles adopt- 
ed by the National Council in June last. 

This proposition having been received with 
favor by a majority of the Council, it reconsid- 
ered the vote by which Mr. Brewster’s proposi- 
tion had been adopted, and in the afternoon, 
after a long and violent discussion, the whole 
of the platform adopted in June was rescinded, 
and the “Washington Platform,” offered by 
Mr. Evans, was substituted for it. It is as fol- 
lows: 


Ist. An humble acknowledgment to the Su- 
preme Being, who rules the universe, for his 
protecting care vouchsafed to our fathers in 
their successful Revolutionary struggle, and 
hitherto manifested to us their descendants, in 
the preservation of the liberties, the independ- 
ence, and the union of these States. 
2d. The perpetuation of the Federal Union 
as the palladium of our civil and religious lib- 
erties, and the only sure bulwark of American 
Independence. 
3d. Americans must rule America; and to 
this end, native-born citizens should be selected 
for all State, Federal, and municipal offices or 
Government employment, in preference to nat- 
uralized citizens; nevertheless, 
Ath. Persons born of American parents re- 
siding temporarily abroad should be entitled to 
all the rights of native-born citizens; but 

5th. No person should be selected for politi- 
cal station (whether of native or foreign pith) 
who recognises any allegiance or obligation of 
any description to any foreign prince, potentate, 
or power, or who refuses to recognise the Ied- 
eral aud State Constitutions (each within its 
sphere) as paramoynt to all other laws, as rules 
of political action. 
6th. The unqualified recognition and main- 
tenance of the reserved rights of the several 
States, and the cultivntion of harmony and fra- 
ternal good will between the citizens of the sev- 
eral States, and to this end non-interference by 
Congress with questions appertaining solely to 
the individual States, and non-intervention by 
each State with the affairs of any other State. 
7th. The recognition of the right of the na- 
tive-born and naturalized citizens of the United 
States, permanently residing jn any Territory 
thereof, to frame their Constitution and laws 
and to regulate their domestic and social affairs 
in their own mode, subject_only to the provis- 
ions of the Federal Constitution; with the right 
of admission to the Union’ whenever they have 
the requisite population for one Representative 
in Congress: Provided, always, That none but 
those who are citizens of the United States, 
nnder the Constitution and laws thereof, and 
who have a fixed residence in any such Terri- 
tory, ought to participate in the formation of 
the Constitution or in the enactment of laws 
for said Territory or State. 
8th. An enforcement of the principle that 
no State or Territory can admit others than 
native-born citizens to the right of suffrage or 
of holding political office, unless such persons 
shall have been naturalized according to the 
laws of the United States. 
9th. A change in the laws of naturalization, 
making a continued residence of twenty-one 
years, of all not heretofore provided for, an in- 
dispensable requisite for citizenship hereafter, 
and excluding all paupers and persons convict- 
ed of crime from landing upon our shores, but 
no interference with the vested rights of for- 
eigners. 
10th. Opposition to any union between 
Church and State; no interference with reli- 
gious faith or worship, and no test oaths for 
office, except those indicated in the fifth sec- 
tion of this platform. 
llth. Free and thorough investigation into 
any and all alleged abuses of public functiona- 
ries, and @ strict economy’in public expendi- 
tures. 
12th. The maintenance and enforcement of 
all laws, until said laws shall be repealed or 
shall be declared null and void by competent 
judicial authority. 
13th. Opposition to the reckless and unwise 
policy of the present Administration in the 
general management of our national affairs, 
and more especially as shown in removing 
“Americans” (by Seti tetioal and conserva- 
tive in principle from office, and placing for- 
eigners and ultraists in their places ; as shown 
in a truckling subserviency to the stronger, and 
an insolent and cowardly bravado towards the 
weaker Powers; as shown in reopening section- 
al agitation, by the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise; as shown in granting.to unnaturali- 
zed foreigners the right to suffrage in Kansas 
and Nebraska; as shown in its vacillating 
course on the Kansas and Nebraska question; 
as shown in the removal of Judge Bronson 
from the collectorship of New York, upon false 
and untenable grounds; as shown in the cor- 
ruptions which pervade some of the departments 
of the Government; as shown in disgracing 
meritorious naval oflicers, through prejudice or 
caprice; and as shown jn the blundering mis- 
management of our foreign relations. 

14th. Therefore, to remedy existing evils, and 
prevent the disastrous consequences otherwise 
resulting therefrom, we would build up the 
“ American party ” npon the principles herein- 
before jour? 4 eschewing all sectional questions, 
and uniting upon those purely national, and 
admitting into said party all American citizens 
(referred to in the 3d, 4th, and 5th sections) 
who openly ayow the principles and opinions 
heretofore exp , and who will subscribe 
their names to this platform; provided, never- 
theless, that a majority of those members pres- 
ent at any meeting of a local council where an 
applicant applies for membership in the Amer- 
ican party may, for any reason by them deemed 
sufficient, deny admission to such applicant. 

15th. A free and open discusgign of all polit- 
ical principles embraced in our platform. 

Upon the motion to strike out the old and in- 
sert the new platform, a division of the ques- 
tion was demanded, and allowed. 

The following is the vote upon striking out 
the old platform : 
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New hampshire - 2 — | Louisiana - - - 1 3 
Massachusetts - - 13 — | California - - - 2 1 
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The Councif'then, in extreme confusion, ad- 
journed, to meet at New York next June. 


Neither North nor South was satisfied. Some 
of the Northern members declared that the 


Party at the North—the Southern members 
declared they could not stand upon it at the 
South. It was evident that the whole subject 
would be reopened in the Nominating Conven- 
tion, to be held the following day. 





KNOW NOTHING NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Fripay, Fresrvary 22. 


The National Convention organized tempo- 
rarily this morning by selecting Isaac Hazle- 
hurst, of Philadelphia, as Chairman. Mach 
time was occupied in examining the credentials 
of delegates. There was considerable difficulty 
in the Pennsylvania delegation, among the rival 
claimants for seats. After the appointment of 
Committees on Credentials and on Organization, 
the Convention adjourned till the afternoon. 
On re-assembling, the Committee on Organiza- 
tion made a report recommending thé follow- 
ing named gentlemen as officers of the Con- 
vention, viz: 

President--Ephraim Marsh of N. Jersey; Vice 
Presidents—J. Vy. Emory of New Hampshire, 
A. H. Weeks of New Jersey, J. C. Knight of 
Rhode Island, Erastus Brooks of New York, 
Thomas Spooner of Ohio, Felix K. Zollicoffer 
of Tennessee, Anthony Kennedy of Maryland, 
J. W. Sheetz of Indiana, W. W. Danenhoover 
of Illinois, A. H. H. Stuart of Virginia, Thom- 
as H. Clay of Kentucky, George Eustis of 
Louisiana, P. M. Wood of California, J. P. Nor- 
ris of Delaware, C. W. Bell of Missouri, John 
Honghton of North Carolina, Andrew Stewart 
of Pennsylvania, Colonel Logan of Arkansas, 
Richard K. Call of Florida, Percy Walker of 
Alabama, Wm. A. Lake of Mississippi, and Mr. 
Webster of Iowa. 

The report was accepted, but no vote was 
taken, in consequence of the Committee on Cre- 
dentials not being ready to report, After much 
time spent in debate, the Convention adjourned. 
It met again in the evening, when the perma~ 
nent officers reported were elected. i 
Mr. Brownlow, chairman of the Committee 
on Credentials, then submitted a report com- 
prising the names of two hundred and seventy- 
seven delegates. There were two delegations 
disputed—those from Penrsylvania and Louisi- 
ana. The iollowing delegates were reported as 
having had their credentials peprones by a 
majority of the committee. For Pennsylvania: 
Delegates at Large.—William IF’. Johnston, 
Jacob L. Gossler. 

Representative Delegates—Geo. T. Thorne, 
Isaac Hazlehurst, Henry Bumm, Cornelius A. 
Walborn, Lloyd Jones, U. V. Pennypacker, 
Reuben Good, C. K. Robinson, Walter G. Ev- 
ans, John W. Killinger, James H. Campbell, 
Simon P. Kase, M. F. Stillwell, Titian J. Cof- 
fee, William H. Irwin, D. E. Small, John S. 
Pomeroy, G. Z. Dimmick, J. H. Sewall, An- 
drew Stewart, J. W. Etherington, Lemuel Todd, 
John Williamson, F. G. Stambaugh, Robert M. 
Riddle. 

The minority report, in favor of the Hun- 
secker delegates, was signed by twelve mem- 
bers of the committee, all from the South. 
After some discussion, this minority report 
was read by one of the signers, J. D. Imboden, 
of Virginia. It takes the ground that the Edie 
party had rejected the national platform, and 
could not be considered within the pale of the 
National party. ; 

A delegate from Mississippi moved that the 
report of the Committee on Credentials be ac- 
cepted, except that portion which referred to 
Pennsylvania and Louisiana. 

Mr. Baldwin, of Connecticut, spoke against 
excepting any of the States, and eloquently de- 
nounced this platform-making as a regular 
trap-setting business, calculated to break down 
any party. 

Hon. Perey Walker then took the floor, and 
delivered g long and powerful speech upon the 
necessity of having a 12th section to satisfy the 
South. His speech was frequently interrupted 
by applause from the Southern members, and 
was listened to with strict attention. 

Mr. Webster, of Iowa, replied, and argued at 
length to show that his section would have 
nothing to do with the 12th section, and repu- 
diated Slavery. When he had finished, a large 
number of gentlemen claimed the floor, and 
there were cries of “Let Pennsylvania be 
heard!” 

Mr. Killinger said, that if the Pennsylvania 
delegates were not admitted to-night, they would 
not be present to-morrow. [Cries of “Neither 
will the Noxth.’’| 

At length, by general consent, Hon. James H. 
Campbell, of Schuykill coynty, Pa., took the 
floor, to argue on behalf of the anti-12th eection 
delegates, contending that the 12th section was 
repudiated by the great body of the people of 
Pennsylvania—that the sentiment in favor of 
Freedom was not to be removed from the mind 
of the North. 

Mr. J. W. Ashmead replied on behalf of the 
Hunsecker party, going over the same round 
that he did in the National Qouncil upon-the 
same subject. 

Gov. Johnston now took the floor, and was 
received with great applause. He said that he 
was one of those who seldom allowed himself 
to get excited upon these occasions. If he was 
entitled to no seat upon this floor—if he repre- 
sented no constituency—if he was to be turned 
out of the Convention because he entertained 
certain sentiments, he wanted to know it, and 
he would take care to let the people know it 
from every part of the State. He claimed to 
be as good a Union man as any upon the floor 
of the Convention, and this he would attempt 
to show. He was a member of the National 
Council of last June, that framed what is called 
the Philadelphia platform. The majority of 
that Convention had the power to make a I'ree- 
Soil platform. He was a member of the Com- 
mittee upon the Platform. All he asked was, 
the restoration of the Missouri Compromise. 
Afterwards, he had frankly stated that he could 
not conscientiously give in his adhesion to the 
12th section. He then referred to the Reading 
Council, and said that the 12th section had been 
repudiated by a vote of 200 to 300. He ex- 
plained the object of the Convention, and agreed 
to justify the action of that body. People may 
call certain men abolitionists. He defined his 

osition.” If to desire the restoration of the 

issouri Compromise, which Henry Clay had 
introduced and the South supported, to quiet 
agitation, was to be an abolitionist, he was an 
abolitionist. He would assert that the Cincin- 
nati Convention had saved the American party 
in the North. Give the party the proper plat- 
form, and nominate the right men, and he would 
show that the Convention had saved the party. 

Mr. Brewster, of Massachusetts, moved to 
amend the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, to strike out Pennsylvania, and then 
the whole majority report will be adopted, ex- 
cept that part which referred to Louisiana. 

on a scene of almost indescribable excite- 
ment ensued, amid which the previous question 
was sustained. ; 

The amendment was then to. 

Here another scene of the wildest excitement 
again oce’,-red, and in the midst of it, William 
A. Lake, of Mississippi, was seen gestigulating 
in a furious manner, He at len, obtained a 
hearing, and argued warmly against the admis- 
sion of the delegates under the Edie State Coun- 
ceil. | 

The motion to accept the report of the major- 


ity, except Louisiana, was adopted—yeas 88, 


nays 45, 

r. Pi of Tennessee, denounced the 
course pursued by the North, and left the Con- 
vention, declining to take any further part in its 
action. 

_ J, D, Imboden, of Virginia, entreated South- 
ern members not to go then, but perhaps, in 9 
would tind many to go with 


em. 

After some desultory debate, and a confusion 
of motions, a motion was made 
gates irom Louisiana be admitted by acclama- 
tion, and agreed to, with but few dissenting 


voices. : : 
Mr. Erastus Brooks now arose and offered a 
resolution to the effect that the vote upon a por- 
tion of the report of the Committee on en- 
ials, ing to the contested election cases in 


that the dele-|. 





lution on the table prevailed by a large major- 
iy, and then, about two o'clock A. M., the 

onvention adjourned to meet at ten in the 
morning, 

The whole evening session was stormy, and 
there was imminent danger throughout of a 
complete separation of the Northern and South- 
ern members, 


FROCEEDINGS OF SATURDAY AND MON- 
DAY—FILLMORE NOMINATED. 


There was no secession, Saturday. A few 
Southern men retired for a little while, but 
only to bring the Northern men to terms. The 
platform agreed upon by the Council was not 
assented to; and the Southern members insist- 
ed that the platform of June was in force, 
There was nothing but wrangling all day. 
Monday, the Convention re-assembled. The 
Southern men had carried the day. The pro- 
ceedings are thus briefly stated by telegraph. 
The nomination of the signer of the Fugitive 
Slave Act is the final result of Know Noth- 
ingism., 

American National Convention—Secession—Fill . 
more Nominated for President, and Donelson 
for Vice President. 

Philadelphia, February 25.—The National 
American Convention met again this morning, 
pursuant to adjournment. 

A resolution was offered, that the National 
Convention has no authority to prescribe a. 
platform of principles for the Convention, and 
we will nominate no candidate for President or 
Vice President, who is not in favor of inter- 
dicting the introduction of Slavery north of 
36° 307. 

A motion was made to lay this resolution on 

the table, and it was carried—yeas 141, nays 59. 

Mr. Brownlow then moved that the Conven- 

tion proceed to nominate candidates for Presi- 

dent and Vice President forthwith, and moved 
the previous question. 

The call was sustained by a unanimous vote. 

The prospects are that the Hon. Millard Fill- 

more will be nominee for President of the Uni- 





Joseph,” said Giddings, “ he is John.” 1; 
laughter. | _ 
_ Mr. Lovejoy’s remarks were of a ve 
citable character. He took the Strony, 
ground in regard to the Kansas diffioy, 
He was not particularly noted for pluck 
he was ready to become captain of a coms : 
to aid his Eree State brethren; and if he cou 8 
get @ captaincy, he would go as a priy wT 
|Loud applause.| He thought this no tin, 


ry 











moderate counsels. We are in the mids: 
revolution. We mast fight; and if the pre 
Administration permitted the free men of k 
sas to be butchered by his troops or by \ 
ern raffians, he was for war—war to the | 
and knife to the hilt! {Excitement and 
plause. | 

Mr. W.H. Gibson, of Ohio, made , iol 
speech. 

Hon: Ichabod Codding, of Minois, »,. 9 
dressed the Convention at some length, 

Simeon Draper, of New York, from the 
mittee on Permanent Organization, yo, 
the nomination of fon. FRANCIS P, p). 
of Maryland, as President. 

This nomination was received with 
plause and enthusiasm as we have joy, a 
fore seen in a deliberative body. ()); 
the nomination was unanimously acceyis; 

The Chair appointed Preston King. oj 
York, and Jacob Brinkerhoff, of Ohjp 
Committee to conduct Mr, Blair to the 

On ascending the platform, Mr. Bly), 
received with three lond cheers. 

On taking the chair, Mr. Blair said 4 
was no orator, and that it was a rein 
fact that this was the first speech he y, 
called upon to make. He felt very » 
fected by their kindness in calling him 
chair, not at any personal considera; 
himself, so much as ont of respect to hi; 
stituency. He had been connected wit 
whom the North and South both delighy 
honor. 

The people of the South had been m 
believe that the object of the Republican 
was solely the abolition of Slavery; but 
they understood its real design—to prey, 
nullification of the rights of the No»/ 





ted States. 
SECOND DISPATCH, 


Philadelphia, Feb. 25.—The resolution to 
proceed to a ballot having passed, the Conven- 
tion was about to do so, when Mr. Perkins, of 
Connecticut, announced the secession from the 
Convention of the delegates of that State, which 
was followed by Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Ohio, and portions of the delegations of Illinois, 
Iowa, and Pennsylvania. 

THIRD DISPATCH. 

Philadelphia, Feb. 25.—The Convention then 
took a recess till this evening, and on reassem- 
bling proceeded to ballot. On the second bal- 
lot, the vote stood— 
eee 179; Law, 24; Rayner, 14; McLean, 
Mr. Fillmore was then declared the nominee 
of the Convention, and amid great applause 
and enthusiasm the nomination was declared 
unanimous. 

The Convention then proeeeded to ballot for 
Vice President, as follows: Donelson, 181; Gard- 
ner, 12; Rayner, 8; Walker, 8; Stuart, 2. 
Andrew Jackson Donelson, of Tennessee, 
was then declared the unanimous nominee of 
the Convention for the office of Vice President 
of the United States. 

Mr. Donelson, being present, made a speech, 
returning his thanks for the high honor con- 
ferred upon him. 

The best feeling prevails, and the friends of 
Mr. Fillmore manifest the greatest enthusiasm. 

After other inimportant business, the Con- 
vention adjourned sine die. 





We regret that the crowded state of our col- 
umns will not permit us to give in full the re- 
marks made by the various speakers at the 
Pittsburgh Convention, but will endeavor to 
present them in a revised form in our next is- 
sue.—Ed. Era. 


Proceedings of the Republican Convention’ 
CONVENED IN THE CITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
On the 224 of February, 1856. 


The hour of eleven having arrived, 

Hon. Lawrence Brainerd, of Vermont, took 
the stand, and spoke as follows : 

“ Being one of those to sign their names to 
the call for this Convention, I have been re- 
quested to call the assemblage to order. Bofore 
proceeding further, I will read the call referred 
to. 


[It was the same as appeared in the Zra.] 

“Under this call we now meet, and it is sug- 
gested that I nominate a temporary Chairman. 
I would therefore name John A. King, of New 
York.” [Applause, | 

r. King, on assuming the chair, remarked 
as follows: ‘ 

“Gentlemen of the Convention: My first 
duty is to acknowledge and thank you for the 
honor conferred upon me. My next duty is to 
say, briefly, that this is a preliminary meeting, 
simply for organization, in order tu make a 
Convention which shall put forth the principles 
of the Republican party. Those principles, 
gentlemen, as I understand them, are those by 
which our Independence was achieved, on which 
our Constitution is established; and, if we do 
our part with justice, moderation, and wisdom, 
the country and the Union will he perpetuated. 
I have nothing further to say—that embraces 
my whale creed.’ [Applause.} 

Governor Bingham, of Michigan, moved that 
Dr. Stone, of Massachusetts, and W. Penn 
Clark, of Iowa, act as temporary Secretaries. 
Carried. 

The Chair announced that the Rev. Owen 
Lovejoy, of Illinois, would address the Throne 
of Grace. 

Mr, Lovejoy delivered an eloquent prayer. 
A prominent feature was a petition to Almighty 
God, that the present Administration might be 
removed from power, and its unholy designs 
upon the liberties of the free be thwarted. 

On motion of Simeon Draper, of New York, 
a Committee on Permanent Organization was 
appointed, of one from each State and Terri- 
tory represented by delegates in this Conven- 
tion. 

The following gentlemen were appointed said 
Committee: Maine, George M. Weston ; New 
Hampshire, J. C. Beman; Vermont, Lawrence 
Brainerd; Massachusetts, Charles G. Davis ; 
Connecticut, Josiah Brewer; Rhode Island,’ 
Edward Harris; New York, Simeon Draper; 
New Jersey, D, Ripley; Delaware, O. U. John- 
son; Maryland, Francis P. Blair; Virginia, 
Joseph Farley; Pennsylvania, Gen. B. Randall; 
South Carolina, F. O. Willington; Missouri, J. 
Redpath; Tennessee, H. Jarvis; Kentucky, W. 
S. Bailey; California, D. N. Spratt; Iowa, A. 
J. Stevens; Ohio, L. G. Van Slyke; Indiana, 
William Gross; Illinois, John H. Bryant; 
Michigan, F’, C. Beman; Kansas, S. N. 004 ; 
Nebraska, B. P, Rankin; Wisconsin, Charles 
Durkee; Minnesota, T. M. Newson; District of 
Columbia, Lewis Clephane. 


When the names of the Committee were read, 


almost every name, particularly those from the 
Southern the Torrivortex and Califor- 


nia, were with loud applause. 

Judge Spalding, of Ohio, announced that he 
had just received a despatch from the Chair- 
man of the Republican Committee of Ohio 
dated at Altoona, stating that delegates from 
New York, New Jersey, Penns lvaniz, and 
Ohio, were delayed there, but would be on this 
evening. [Applause. 

Qn motion of Mr. Dayton, of New York, a 
committee of three, in conjunction with the 
tem officers, were appointed to obtain 
the — of the delegates to the Convention, 
as : : 

Isaac Dayton, New York; John A. Foote, 
Ohio; L. L. Lord, Pennsylvania. 

. Hon. John Allison moved that the Conven- 
tion invite the Hon. R. P. Spalding, of Obio, 
to address them. 

Judge Spalding declined to speak. He came 
there to hear cal a 
Gosche d cries were now made for “ Greeley! 

ley |” 

The white coat and broad, bald forehead of 
the Tribwne editor was seen moving towards 
the Spegker’s stand, and, as he mounted it, he 
ae by a perfect whirlwind of applause, 

eed 66 n King!” und- 

«Breeton King one oo bh 

rt of the hall. . 

te Kang arose, and desired to be excused. 

Hon. Joshua R. Giddings was next called 
upon. The stalwart Congresasman arose, and 
was loudly greated, 

Mr. Gid ‘ 
in having so noble a man for Chairman. Be 
saw before him the son of Rufus King! [Ap- 





Pennsylvania, be reconsidered. _ 





new platform ; 


After some debate, a motion to 'ay the rese- 


_ Mr. ‘diaaings concluded by introducing the 
Rev. Owen Lovejoy, of Illinois. He is not 


2 7 


will find a different feeling in the South, 

response from that section that will a, 
the North itself. In accounting for his jr. 
at the Convention, he said that he had rvs. 
a call to represent the Haltimore Repu 

Association—composed of men of cha 
and extensive wealth. They desired } 
come here and lay before the meeting a 
which was to be considered by the Conve 
as a Southern platform, and which he int 
to have presented as a member on the 
[Cries of “read it ;”. “read it;” “No! no 
until the organization is complete,” &¢. 

again thanked the meeting tor their ki 

in placing him in the chair, and took his. 

Mr. Draper then annonnced the follo, 
nominations of Vice Presideuts and Seer ¢y 
which were accepted : 

Vice Presidenis—New Hampshire, Ilo. 
G. Russ; Vermont, Hon. L. Brainerd: \! pe 
chusetts, Hon. George Bliss: Conneu am 
James.M. Bunce; Rhode Island, R. G. Il, 

New York, E. D. Morgan; New Jersey, \\ 4 
Sherman; Virginia, Joseph Farley; by 
vania, General Joseph Markle; Kentucl;, 

8. Bailey; Iowa, Andrew J. Stephens; ())/iaM 
Hon. R. P. Spaulding; Indiana, Hon. (oie 
W. Julian; Illinois, John H. McMillan: ¥ 
gan, Governor Kinsley S. Bingham; Wise 
David Jones; Minnesota, T. M. Newson: | 
trict of Columbia, Lewis Clephane. 3 

Secretaries.—Pennsylvania, Russell Ep : 
Ohio, D. R. Tilden; New York, Isaac Daya 
Illinois, J. C. Vaughan; Massachusetis, Jy; 
W. Stone. , _ 

Mr. Kimball, of Ohio, moved that a uv 
tee of three from each State, (to be desig 
by each State delegation,) be appointed, w™ 
port a plan for the organization of the Rejilf 
can party. a 

An amendment was made, that the counitf 
consist of one from each State. 

Another amendment was made, to )s' 
matter on the table until two o’clock, in 
to allow the delegates who had not arrive 
opportunity to assist in the arrangement 
commiitee. The amendment was carried, | 

Hon. A. Mann, of New York, moved 
there be appointed one from each Sta) 
draft an address and resolutions for the ¢ 
eration of the Convention. 

Mr. Elliot, of Ghio, moved to lay it « 
table, for the same reason that the mot 
Mr. Kimball was tabled. . 

Mr. Mann arose, and said that the commits 
required all the time that could be given Mam 
to prepare such an important documeu 
hoped that the gentleman from Ohio » 
withdraw his motion. ; 

Mr. Elliot then withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Dennison, -of Ohio, then renewei§ 
motion to lay Mr. Mann’s motion on the td 
for the present. The motion was lost. [imme 

Mr. Frey, of Ohio, then offered an amc 
ment, that instead of one from each State, th 
be appointed. 

Hon. John Allison, of Pennsylvania, 
opposed to large committees, as they perfor 
their work too slow. : 

Mr. Frey’s motion was voted down. 

A voice then moved that two be appoiliim 
from each State, instead of one. Lost. 

Mr. Manr’s motion was then put, ani 
vailed. 

=Mr. Mann then moved that the paper re! 
to by the Chairman, on taking his seat, si 
be read. 

A motion to adjourn was lost. 

A motion that each delegation name ils 
resentative member on the commitee, wi! 
ried. 

The following gentlemen compose the 
mittee : 


+ q 


























New York, Abijah Mann, jr., Chair 
Maine, George M. Weston; New Hamp: 
Francis C. Johnson; Vermont, L. Brain 
Massachusetts, E. Rockwood Tloar; Con» 
cut, Gov. Chauncey F’. Cleaveland; Rho 
and, R. G. Hazzard; New Jersey, F. Dever 
Pennsylvania, John Allison; Delaware, \\f 
Dennison; Maryland, Francis P. Wlair;| 
ginia, James S. Farley; Minnesota, 'I’. M.@ 
son; District of Columbia, L. Clephane;! 
braska, B. G. Rankin; Missouri, James ! 
path; Kentucky, W. S. Bailey ; Califor: 
N. Spratt; Iowa, C. G. Hawthorne; Obio, 
Dennison, jr.; Indiana, Oliver P. Morton; 
nois, John C. Vaughan; Michigan, Jaco! 
Howard; Wisconsin, Israel S. Love; Kav! 
S. N. Wood. 

Mr, Mann renewed his motion for the" 
ing of the paper of Francis P. Blair. (at 
Governor Bingham, of Michigan, read 

The Paper of Mr. Blair. 

There is a great body of thinking men is} 
Southern States—many I know in Marylan 
considerable number my neighbors i M 
gomery county, who deplore the repeal ' 
compromises in relation to Slavery, whi 
hoped had terminated the distractions £70" 
out of this disturbing subject forever. | ; 
true these ple have not hitherto maniles 
by ews emonstrations their solicivude. 
violation of good faith in the breach of th 
oS ae of peace between the sections, 
the fatal consequences likely to follow, § 
not at first obvious to the mass of the Sout 
people, because by the art of the politic 
who conducted the passage of this mes 
through seeret caucus, where all the pers 
interests of the leaders in Congress and 

artisans, making up the majority in ® 

ouses necessary to effect it, were previo 
arranged—the repeal was made to apes 
the voluntary tender of the North to the! og 
There had been no consultation by en r 
bers of Congress, in any quarter, wilh 
constituents, either by issues made eg? 
people, during the canyass or ote 2 
address, — and votes in public meel”j 

resolutions, 

“lame us, extraordinary changes, alfe¢ 







































































large interests, and reaching the feeling’; 
prejudices, the religious and political ine 

of men, as well as the political power a 
States, had hitherto always been ane . 
attended by every mode of forming an di 
ing the public opinion, which is the — 
ment in a Republican Government. : 
the late overthrow of all the adjustments 0 
most anxious question which Congress —_ 
to deal with, from its first to the present - 

not a whisper of the design was permit” 
reach the public ear until its success ir ie 
by the private arrangements of the politi 

i Y con ress, in conjunction with the Presié 
The measure, when publicly presented, ws 
first veiled in the Committee’s Report, as % 





































ings congratulated the Convention | 4 


put a reference to the Supreme Court ! 
nestion involving the constitutionality ° 
compromises—then, as & conclusion a 
compromise of 1820 was superseded ‘A 
compromise of 1850; but this interpre 
the bill covertly contained the repea ia 
compromise of 1820, that of 1850, an’ "> 


. with the sud 
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: i ; . ; a 8 , Gs D. C., Maryland; Lewis Clephane,} On motion, A. Oakey Hall, Esq,, District At-| Judge 8 ng moved that the proceedings | The Speak nd tod the i Sacdng ; ae 
te cane i tek‘ am bon ty | oadng a Seay a aes fe ee Ein th Ue thes | tnny cfs Tonk pend ned es | ot nt Data 'bs liked 1s pres | nachos ema! het erevion eotice| to promi the tianey of the sary” 
Fee rete tho tezritorinl eondition;/was opened | ors, and to give notion’tiat We majority of the nt asad boatcal na.) anit 5 eg poner pr ile a form by the Republican Association of Wash-| Mr. Smith, of Virginia, objected to the bill,| By Mr. Denver, of California: .\. bill to 
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and their partisans to be a bonus for the South- 
ern vote in the election of President, but it was 
ushered into Congress as the voluntary offering 
of the North to the South, to the principle of 
equality. It was thes divested, in the eyes of 
the South, of being a breach of faith on their 
side. It came as a free gift to them from the 
Chief Magistrate and other leading men, rep- 
resentatives of their Northern brethren. 

They were not aware of the treachery of these 
representatives to their constituents, nor did 
they anticipate the excitement which had en- 
sued from the wrong, aggravated by the betray- 
al by which it was attended, nor the dangerous 
consequences os to follow. Multitudes of 
honest patriots in the slaveholding States, who 
love the Union, would willingly restore the com- 
promises, the work of the great men of their 
own region, They are sensible of the fatal 
effects of its dissolution upon the peace and 
prosperity of the Confederacy, and of the inev- 
itable destruction of the security in which they 
hold the slave institution—of the frightful 
scenes of civil war and slave insurrection which 
might arise out of the collisions between the 
two sections—on the one side, wearing the as- 
pect of a war of conquest, for the extension of 
Slavery; on the other, a war of defence, to pre- 
serve the rights of the emigrants who have 
gone from their bosom. But these men of good 
faith, who respect engagements, and, above = 
the engagements which have produced concor 
and happy ties between the States of the 
Union, find their section already embarked in 
strife by the combination of politicians, who 
seek personal adeaningenes the power it gives 
them over the masses. arfare always com- 
mits the power and interests of the many to 
the few chiefs who manage it; and so the whole 
Seuth is at this moment in the hands of politi-- 
cians who have contrived the movement, to 
sizip the North of its interests, as provided for 
in the several compromises; and the best men 
of the slaveholding States, who are sensible of 
ihe iniquity, eagnot venture to declare their 
sentimeats, lest they incur the imputation of 
deserting their own section, in 9 contest in which 
defeat would be humiliation, and for which the 
leaders who have produced it would sudject 
them to the charge of failing to stand by the 
cause of their peeuliar insitutions. ? 

The persons who have sent me to this Con- 
vention are the first of the slayeholding region 
who have come forward to vindicate the cause 
of our commen country against this sectional 
influence. They ere a body of business men 
of Baltimore, who feel that their city especially, 
and the State of Maryland, have a great stake 
depending on the preservation of the Union and 
the peace of the country. If the bonds which 
unite the two portions of the Union, distinguish- 
ed by free and slave institytions, should be 
severed, the nature of the different jnterests, 
growing out of the species. of property in which 
it consists on one side, myst involve continual 
conflicts for its recovery, when flying to the 
other for freedom; and the animosity thus en- 
gendered cannot fail to bring on those protract- 
ed and bloody wars of ambilien and conquest 
which have characterized nations of eentiguous 
territory, in every age, and which have produced 
the most relentless hostilities between those of 
kindred blood. The wars between England, 
Scotland, and Ireland—the wars between France 
and Kngland—of France ead the northern na- 
tions of the continent—wars which make up 
the history of Europe, would have their parallel 
here. Maryland would become the Belgium of 
this side of the Atlantic—the Potomac, the 
Rhine. The shores of all our great rivers divi- 
ding the hostile States would frown with for- 
tresses, and centuries of bloodshed ensue, unless 
the peculiar cause originating the strife, should 
make an early end of it, by the intestine war 
of colors hastening its own extinction. 

Those [ represent, abhorring the thought of 

civil war pressed on the mind of every man by 
the sectional feud, which, although 1.ow show- 
ing its violence only upon a remote frontier, is 
nevertheless at work in every spirited heart on 
the continent, have desired me to submit to 
this Convention, convoked to take the initiative 
in the nomination of a Chief Magistrate to up- 
hold the cause of the free States in the con- 
iroversy, a proposition marked by justice and 
moderation, to restore good feeling and con- 
cord; and certainly there never was a contest 
where the plain honest idea that directed Jack- 
son’s Administration was of such easy applica- 
tion in settling a difficulty. Let the North ask 
nothing but what is clearly right, and submit 
fo nothing thut is wrong, and it cannot fail to 
bring the quarrel to an honorable termination. 
The dispute about the Territories was adjusted 
so satistactorily to the whole country, that all 
parties, however, widely differing on other sub- 
jects, made it a point to give in adhesion to the 
settlement in every subsequent election—all the 
candidates fer the Presideney, before and in 
the last canvags, in obedience to the several 
nominating Conventions, stood upon it as a 
platform. 

The present Chief Magistrate did more. By 
the very terms of his Inaugural Address, closed 
by a solemn oath, he may be said to have sworn 
his allegiance to the compromises of the slave 
«juestion, declaring they should not be disturbed 
if he could prevent it during his term of ser- 
vice. He renewed the vow in the message to 
the first Congress he met, and, before its close, 
became the active instrument in abolishing 
every compromise made on the subject, since 
the foundation of the Government. It was done 


of powder. The system planned by Jefferson 
and his compatriots, to prevent the extension of 
Slavery, and its dangerous tendency to disrup- 
tion of the Union—the safeguard superadded 
under Monroe’s Administration — Lowndes, 
Pinckney, Calhoun, Crawford—all the great 
men of the South—aiding ; and Clay especially 
distinguishing himself, after two years of strug- 
gle, in its effectuation-—the late disposition of the 
controversy about the Mexican acquisitions, ac- 
complished by the same great man, supported 
by Webster, Cass, and by Benton also on the 
main point—the exclusion of Slavery by the 
prohibition of the Mexican laws—in a word, all 
the real statesmen of the country, by whom 
the compromises on the subject were made and 
pronounced as binding in honor as the com- 
promises of the Constitution, were blown up by 
the accession of President Pierce and Mr. Doug- 
las to the scheme of Mr. Atchison and a few 
Nullifiers who prepared the mine. 

Now, the simple remedy for this ruin is to 
rebuild the work overthrown; and nothing is 
easier, if resolved on by the North, and persist- 
ed in, without regard to party names or party 
ties, or individual designs or predilections. 
There is not an honest patriot in the North, of 
“ny party, who does not condemn this act of 
bad faith. Many, it is true, warped by schemes 
of selfish ambition, and looking to their adyance- 
ment through Southern influence, say the mis- 
chief done cannot be repaired. The compre- 
mises cannot be restored, because the Senate 
and the President hold a veto to forbid itd 
There was immeasurably a stronger veto against 
the expunging resolution—the ball'‘which Ben- 
ton, solitary and alone, put in motion. But 
public opinion triumphed then over the strong- 
est wills and the ablest men of the country. it 
cannot be withstood by the puppets now on the 
scene. In the mean time. the strong represent- 
ation of the North in the House can hold ev- 
erything in abeyance, until the Nation’s voice 

shall pronounce its irresistible deciaion. 
That the South will acquiesce in it, whatever 
: atens men may any, who seek @ dissolution 
ay ie Union, to make Charleston the New York 
® South, none can doubt. How can it as- 
sume the attitude of nullification and war upon 
© CoMPromises and compacts of its own seek- 
ing, matured ine own greatest statesmen, un- 
| they have enjo egce and safety 
a two-thirds of a “aie aud the subversion 
of which makes the tenure, not only of the do- 
mestic institution, but of all old dearest 
= Publi or private life, depend on the chances 
ot civil war? Whenever this issue comes, the 
pag find an auxiliary in that same Union 
; Y in the South that sustained Jackson, and 
ne Constituents will have the proud pre-emi- 
- > of having first given in their adhesion to 
18, the really piutriotla party of their section. 
repeal of the repealing clause of the Ne- 
braska- Kansas act would be fie reset filha the 
Op commotions, and of the ambition 
waich originated them. If this’ single line is 
“*scribed on our flag, we shall conquer ander 
it. It will be the Union . 
he repeal of the Kansas-Nebraska clause, 


Overth 


rowing the rights of the free States, is a 


ce, 

the they value so highly, in a Territc 
fone which pag Armd pines) Slavery was 
interdicted, and which the sovereign power of 
the country has resolved to reinstate. This 
warning is necessary to preclude the plea of 
vested rights, as having effect in favor of such 
as go into Kansas or other free territory with 
slaves ; a plea which was urged successfully in 
Missouri. It is necessary, too, to estop owners 
of slaves from claiming indemnity for slaves 
freed by the act of Congress, mising such 
Territory on coming into the Union as free. 
Even if Kansas were admitted atthe present 
session of Congress as a free State, the repeal 
ought to be urged, to prevent the repetition of 
the Kansas outrages, in New Mexico, Utah, and 
all the terri the United States, the Ne- 
braska act having (in violation of the prohibit- 
ory laws or t ) opened them all up to simi- 
lar se i ne ens! Seance 7 mae 
more might be urged, touching the policy 
of the measure, I hold that every Nosy should 
merge in that of Iepeal. ‘ 

There is one view more, which duty to my 
Southern constituents prompts me to present 
for consideration. In the South, both the old 
parties, Whig and Democratic, have blended 
their strength to secure the conquest of the 
free territories for the slave institution. Mr. 
Caruthers, a staunch Whig of Missouri, when 
asked where were the Whig party, answered, 
that its soul had transmigrated into the Demo- 
cratie body in the Soufh; and while pronounc- 
ing the proudest em on Henry Clay, 

tr 


whose principles he sti!l held as his political 
faith, admitted that the measure on which the 


revs section had planted its standard 


had iden in its support the Whigs and 
Democrats of the slaveholding States, however 
differing on other questions. The South Amer- 


icans, although connection with them was 

reprobated by the Democratic caucus of the 

House, and by the official organ of the Admin- 

istration at Washington, were constrained to 
support Mr, Aiken, the Admjnistration candi 

date for Speaker, at the close of the contest. 

This proves that all political organizations, 

hostile as they are on all subordinate questions 

upon the sectional policy of extending Slavery 

to territory hitherto free, are one and indivisi- 

ble. The success achieved by the Southern 

politicians, by induging all the Northern aspi- 

rants for the Presidency to run a rage for the 
favor of the South, in showing who would go 

farthest and fastest to make surfender of the 
rights of their egnstituents to the slaveholding 
section, leaves no public mgn jn the South any 
other alternative than to relinquish his position, 

or insist on that great conquest for the slave- 

holding interest, to which it was contrived to 

give the appearance of being a voluntary boon, 

tendered by the North to the Sonth. It is this 

strategy which renders it impossible at this 

time for those among the people who favor the 

compromises, to rally in the South to maintain 

what they are seasible honor and good faith 

recognise as binding, because wade by its own 
statesmen, then in command of the Govern- 
ment, and sanctioned by their own consent. 
In the South, there can nevez he a party to as- 
sist in redressing this wrong, until’ the North 
dispeis, by its unanimity, the illusion that its 
people are willing to acquiesce in it. 

The hopes depending on party leaders, cqn- 

trolling everywhere the old organization of the 
Democratic party in the free States and the in- 
fluence and patronage cf the Administration, 
have done much to stifle the voice of the mass- 
es in the free States. If they willin the ap- 
proaching Presidential election unite all parties, 
indignant at the violation of the rights of the 
North, to assert them, as all have united in the 
South to deny them, the injustice will soon be 
remedied. hen the Noxth is true to itself, 
there are multitudes in the other section who 
will preceive the iniquity it has suffered, but 
who would yeyer see it, if tamely acqniesced in. 
There are thousands in the South who are sen- 
sible of the danger to themseives in the breach 
of the compacts about Slavery, who estimate 
truly the eensequences of a rupture of good 
feeling between ‘the sections, gnd who, rather 
than bring matters to the arbitrament to which 
they seem to be hastening, would willingly see 
the broken compacts restored—-but if, from want 
of concert of action, the North, however in- 
jured and excited, can make no effectual resist- 
ance, it may prepare for a repetition of indigni- 
ties and wrongs to which those who offer them 
will get no limit, when there are no bounds to 
submission. This Republican Convention is a 
nucleus which it may be hoped will gather around 
it the masses of the North, who are resolved to 
redress the wrong perpetrated by the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebragkg act. “The Republican 
party ” was the early designation of that which 
subsequently took the soubriquet of Democrat, 
at first given in derision. Mr. Jefferson, in his 
first inaugural, calling the parties by the names 
under which they then were arrayed against 
each other, said, “we are all Republicans, we 
are all Federalists.” He meant, doubtless, that 
there were certain great principles, in which 
both agreed, embraced in their designations, 
however much they disagreed sbout matters o} 
policy and modes of administering the Govern- 
ment. 

The Federalists gave their support to the Re- 
publican form of Government—the Republi- 
cans were devoted to the Federal compact— 
both agreed in opposition to royalty, and in op- 
position to a severance of the Federation, and 
leaving the States to drift as petty nations de- 
tached from each other. May not those who 
have organized with a view to correct what they 
consider mere error in the legislation and ad- 
ministration of Government, under whatever 
party name or watchword they rally, unite with 
those who do not agree with them about the 
measures or mode of reform, on points which 
involve nothing vital, to redeem the Govern- 
ment from an infraction of fundamental laws, 
on which they believe its peace and prosperity 
certainly depend, and possibly its unity as a 
nation? Cannot all parties in the North unite, 
in such a crisis, to preserve what they in com- 
mon feel to be paramount to all other questions 
in controversy, which have heretofore divided 
them? And cannot all rally under a Republi- 
can standard, to defend the cause of free insti- 
tutions and the Union against the aggression 
of interested and ambitious men, who make 
Slavery the means of combining a sectional 
force to accomplish their designs against them, 
and especially when, if this moment be lost, the 
cause must be lost ? 


The great movement made to repel Southern 
aggression, putting all questions of difference 
in abeyance, uniting for the time, does not im- 
ply @ surrender of other party principles, or of 
the organizations to bu employed to give effect 
to them hereafter. But such is the reluctance 
of men who have battled for a cause under a 
banner to which they have given their affec- 
tions—so loyal are the hearts of good men, even 
to the badges they have worn and which they 
honor—that they will not desert them for oth- 
ers, although they feel the necessity of uniting 
ith those whom they have once opposed, in 
support of still dearer and more important in- 
terests. I think noble feeling should be 
consulted by this Convention in the arrange- 
ments it may make to produce concert among 
all parties who place the preservation of the 
free Territories from Slavery (and, as a result, 
the preserygtion of the Union) above all other 
subjects of controversy; and it is to be hoped 
that measures may be adopted to induce all the 
friends of this cause, who are unwilling to take 
part in nominating candidates for the first and 
second offices of the Government in the Repub- 
lican Convention, to send delegates to separate 
Conyentions,. under their own party designa- 
tions, to meet at the same time and place, to 
confer upon the subject of the nomunations, 
and in conclusion, if found necessary and prac- 
ticable, to unite in a Mass Meeting of the rep- 
resentatives of all — drawn together to 
confer in regard to the means of extricating the 
country from the threatening and most alarm- 
ing poatare in which it is now placed—surren- 


dering for the oecasjop all questions of minor 
differences of poli end refer, aod personel 
ng 


men of this or: and 
iving, as. did * agp ne of the Geeekiticn, 
the whole heart to cause, and nothing but 
the cause, and thus by joint counsels insure a 
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Sherman, Esq., of New Jersey, one of the Vice 

Presidents, in the chair. 

og reading of the records being dispensed 

with, 

Mr. Harney, of Illinois, said that as neither 

of the committees were ready to re he 

would move that a delegate from each State 

address the Convention, as to the state of Re- 

publicanism in the State represented—the 

speeches not to exceed ten minutes in length, 

each. Adopted. 

The delegates from Maine, New Hampshire, 

and Vermont, were absent, 

Massachusetts: Dr. Stone said in that State 

there had been a Republican organization since 
last summer. There were four parties there, 

who stood in relative inrportance in the position 
about to be named. First, the American, Re- 
publican, Democratic, and Whig. Their posi- 
tions are the reverse of what they were former- 
ly. At the last election, the Democrats elected 
twenty-five Representatives and two Senators ; 
the Whi sixty Representatives and eight Sen- 
ators; the Republicans, sixty-four Representa- 
tives; and the Americans, one hundred and 
seventy Representatives and thirty Senators. 

The Americans succeeded, because they had 

passed the Personal prapse Law, and because 
they claimed to be the really Anti-Slavery men. 
In addition, the American party gained strength, 
because New England was the hot-bed of Amer- 
ican feeling. They therefore succeeded in poll- 

ing 50,000 votes, while the Republicans polled 
36,000, the Democrats and Liquor men 34,000, 

and the Whigs 14,000. 

The Republican was the only one likely to 

increase, because they draw from the Whig and 

American parties, for the American is a very 

strong Anti-Slavery party in the Western coun- 

ties and other parts of the State. He'believed 

Massachusetts would be one of the first States 

to lay the broad basis of the pyramid of the 

Republican party. (Cheering.) 

Connecticut: Mr. Bunce said there had been 
no Republican party antil the recent election of 
Mr. Banks. They then formed a party organi- 
zation—and a State Convention will be held in 
March. ‘he election will come off in April, 
when they will use their best efforts. In the 
fall election he would pledge the State. 

New York: Mr. Burroughs would go beyond 
the suggestion which brought him on the stand. 

fter referring to the embittered state of poli- 
tics in New York State, and remarking that, 
notwithstanding the bright pictures of the pros- 
pects, of Republicanism just presented, there 
was a deal of hard work yet before them; and 
he proceeded to say, that if they wanted a large 
party, they myst go gut of the party. Mr. Lloyd 

Garrison had a patent right for a ‘smail party, 
which he kept to himself, and would not adver- 
tise. They must make concessions, and Mr. 
Greeley had said some very prudent things in 
regard to this subject. 

During fifteen years, efforts had been mado 
to keep Slavery out of politics, but they were 
not successful. A new party had got to work 
in Philadelphia with the same idea, but they 
have learned to carry it out—they must keep 
men out the party. There were many honest, 
high-minded men in the American party. 
{Gheers.| He was in favor of holding out the 
olive branch to them, not by adopting their 
opinions upon naturalization, but by present- 
ing the idea of Anti-Slavery, boldly and dis- 
tinctly, to them. There were oue hundred 
thousand farmers in the American party in 
New York State. Say to them, thai though the 
principles against which they fight are wrong, 
that Slavery was s greater evil. They begin to 
find themselves cramped for room, and they 
must therefore send their sons beyond the Mis- 
pe When they go, they must take free 
schools, free speech, and a free press. But if 
Slavery be allowed within the Territories which 
they have settled, thousands of slaves would 
pour in, and the cost of each slave would not 
be $100 per year, including interest upon the 
land. How could the emigrant compete with 
Isher on such terms? For the free white looks 
to educating his children, and for that he must 
earn from three or five handred dollars per aiu- 
num. Go home to your farmers and lay this 
before them. Then will the basis of a success- 
ful Republican party be laid. © 

At this point, a gentleman rose to a point of 
order, the ten minutes of the motion having ex- 
pired. 

Some confusion hereupon resulted, cries of 
“oo on,” “go on,” and efforts of other gentle- 
men to obtain a hearing preventing the speak- 
er continuing his remarks. 

Mr. Burrows. I thank the gentleman who 
interrupted me, for his suggestion, and will ae- 
cept it. I yield the floor, with the remark, 
which I want to impress upon you, that if you 
desire victory, you must work. If this point of 
free labor te properly set before the people 
of Pennsylvania, Republicanism will sweep the 
State, i 

Kentucky: Mr. L. Clephane, of the District 
of Columbia, said he did not rise for the pur- 
pose of representing the State of Kentucky, but 
to ask to have read an interesting letter recent- 
ly received from Cassius M. Clay, one of her 
favorite sons, and addressed to the Republican 
Association of Washington city, of which hé 
was the representative in this Convention; and, 
in this connection, he would take occasion to 
remark, that in the District the Republicans 
were at work, An association of sixty mem- 
bers had been formed, and they had already 
scattered 200,000 documents on this subject, 
all over the country. If the Republicans were 
successful in electing their candidate to the 
Presidency, thereby placing the Federal Gov- 
ernment on the side of Freedom, Slavery would 
be aholished from the District of Columbia be- 
fore the close of the year 1858; and that, too, 
by a vote of the inhabitants. |Cheers.| 

Governor Bingham read the letter of Cassius 
M. Clay, which will be found on the 4th page 
of the Era. 

After the reading, which had been frequently 
interrupted by outbursts of applause, was con- 
cluded, the Secretary called 

Pennsylvania: Dr. Gazzam responded. He 
-had been requested to announce 9 meeting in 
that hall this evening, to take into considera- 
tion the subject of aiding Kansas. If the meet- 
ing of the Convention continued to-day, the 
Kansas meeting would be held on Monday 
evening, when he hoped as many of the dele- 
gates as could would be present. 

In regard to the cause of Republicanism in 
Pennsylvania, it was to be successful by forbear- 
ance, liberality, and yet firmness. They must 
say to the American party, “If you have adopt- 
ed our principles, we will go with you. Our 
ag? do not permit ys to ignore those who 
ove liberty, whether that love burns in the 
heart of foreigner or native-born.” The Re- 
publican party contains naught of ill will to the 
American in the Foreign Birth. [Great ap- 

lause.| If this Convention manifests the spirit 
indicated, the battle was more than half won. 
Watch the resolutions to be reported, and the 
words contained in them. 

He could say to Americans: If you have our 

principles, you shall hereafier control the Re- 
publican party. |[Cheers.] All we asked was 
not to discard the Irish lover of liberty, or the 
lover of liberty, come he from any section of 
the earth. He was willing that every plank in 
the Republican platform should be passed, ex- 
cept the one. If the American party are willing 
to rescue the alliance and support of men of 
foreign Wirth, say so; we ask you to do nothing 
but abide by the gréat principles, [Tremend- 
ous ne pte : 
At this point, Mr. Julian, of Indiana, an- 
nounced that the Committee on National Or- 
ganization were ready to report. He proceed- 
ed to make the report, which was accepted. 

It was moved and carried, that the report be 
adopted by sections, Dee 

e first section was then read and adopted, 
as follows : 

Tie Committee recommend the appointment 
of a National Executive Committee, consisting 
F of one from each State, and that the following“ 
gentlemen constitute said Committee: 

Edwin D. Morgan, New York city, New York; 
Abner R. Hallowell, Bangor, Maine; George 
@. Fogg, Concord, New Hampshire; Lawren: 
Brainerd, St, Albans, Yormont Nathaniel P. 
Banks, jr., Waltham, Massachusetts; William 
Chase, it Providence, Rhode Island; John M. 

rd Connecticut; C. M. K. Pauli- 
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State and Territory not now represented, to fill 
vacancies, 
The third section, recommonding the holding 
of a Republican National Convention for the 
nomination of candidates for President and 
Vice President of the United States, at Phila- 
delphia, on Tuesday, 
next, to be composed of delegates from the 
several States, equal in number to three times 
the re ntation in Congress to which each 
State is entitled. 

Mr. Remelin, of Ohio, was opposed to all 
National Conventions. It looks too much like 
following in the footsteps of the old parties. 
They were giving their enemy an opportunity 
to attack them, C naming the time and place 
of holding the Convention. The objection is 
a great one. Jefferson did not come from a 
Convention ; Jackson nor Washington did not 
come from Conventions. The Republican 
movement would obtain more success by going’ 
out among the People. If the People cannot 
find a man, for God's sake Jo not let polities 
fine one for them. You are preventing the 
People’s choice; you are preventing the con- 
centration of public opinion by this action. 
For his part, he was done with saying that he 
would vote the ticket, the whole ticket, and 
nothing but the ticket. He’ll never do it again. 
| Applause. | ; 

Mr. Lovejoy, of Illinois, was in favor of hold- 
ing the Convention. We have been accus- 
tomed to them, and the People expect a Con- 
vention, which wes the opinion of the Com- 
mittee. We are not in danger of corruption 
and intrigue, so long as we remain true to 
principle. Hereafter we may arrange the mat- 
ter of nomination differently. 

After some further discussion, the section 
was adopted. 

The reading of the address was interrupted 
several times by loud and enthusiastic applause, 
and on the conclusion the applause was un- 
bounded. When order was in some degree re- 
stored, Mr. Vaughan, formerly of South Caro- 
liua, but now of Illinois, moved that the address 
be received as the sentiment of our Southern 
friends, inserted in the journal, and printed. 

Qarried by acclamation. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned to 
three o’clock. 

Afternoon Session. 

After the Convention had met, Simeon Dra- 
per moved that the Convention adjourn till six 
and a half o’clock. 

After discussion by Messrs. Foot, Ripley, and 
others, it was rejected. 

On motion of Mr. Burroughs, of N. Y., the 
Chairman was excused until seven o'clock, in 
order that the Gommittee may have his presence, 

Gov. Bingham, of Michigan, took the chair, 

Mr. Sackett, of N. Y., called up the resolution 
calling for the appointment of a Committee of 
three from each State, to present a plan for 
National Organization, 

Russell Errett, of Penn., announced that 
Charles Thumm and Sigismund Low were 
elected delegates to the Convention, from the 
German Republicans of Pittsburgh; admitted 
by general consent. 

Mr. Kimball then spoke on the resolution 
for the appointment of a Committee of one on 
Plan of Organization. 

After discussion, it was adapted, and the 
Committee eppointed ig as follows: 

Maine, H, G, Ituss; New Hampshire, J. ©, 
Beaman; Vermont, ; Massachu- 
setts, Charles G. Davis; Connecticut, Mark 
Howard; Rhode Island, Kdward Harris; New 
York, Wm. A. Sackett; New Jersey, C. M. K. 
Paullison; Delaware, W, H. Dennison; Mary- 
land, ; Virginia, Richard Bran- 
nin; Pennsylyania, Wm. B. ‘Thomas; Missouri, 
¥’, Kemper; Kentucky, W, 3, Bailey; Califor- 
ni 3; Lowa, A.J, Stephens; Ohio, 
Chas, Remelin; Indiana, G. W. Julian; Illi- 
nois, Owen Lovejoy; Michigan, Zach. Chand- 
ler; Wisconsin, Hon. Charles Durkee; Kansas, 
; Nebraska, ; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, ——-; Minnesots, 









































Mr. Draper moved that the yarions delegates 
have power to fill vacancies in either of the 
Committees, and the Committees after adjourn- 
ment have the same power. (Carried, 

Mr. Foote moved that a Committee of five on 
Business, to whom could be referred any busi- 
ness that might lag, should be appointed, in or- 
der that the Convention should be enabled to 
see the old war-horses on the stage—such as 
Wilmot, Giddings, and Clay. While he was sit- 
ting at the table at dinner, news from Philadel- 
ppia was announced, and read. It was said the 
Americans had broken up, and a part of them 
had raised the Republican banner. One said 
that the prayer of this morning was answered. 

The motion was put to yote, and carried. 

Mr. Blair desired the President to read the 
following despatch, which he did; 

Philadelphia. — Messrs. Brinkenhoff and 
others: The American party no longer unite. 
Raise the Republican banner. No further ex- 
tension of Slavery. The Americans are with 


ou. 

Thunders of applause shook the yery walls, 
as the President eoncladed his reading. 

Cries of “Remelin,” “Remelin,” brought 
Mr. C. Remelin, of Ohio, to the stand, who 
spoke at some length, and was interrupted sev- 
eral times in itg delivery, by enthusiastic ap- 
plause. » It was a most telling speech. 

The President announced the appointment of 
the following gentlemen on the Business Com- 
mittee : ) 

John A. Foote, Ohio; Whitney Jones, Mich- 
igan; C. C. Bailey, Wisconsin; Geo. M. Greer, 

ew York; 4. B. Chambers, Pennsylvania. 

The Chairman announced Z. Chandler, of 
Michigan. Mr. Chandler was grieved at a re- 
mark ‘pr two that had been made to-day, but 
his grief was not incurable. Two gentlemen 
had stated that Washington was a sink of pol- 
lution, and that certain members had to have 
Jew David’s plasters to their backs, to keep 
them up to the Anti-Slavery standard, As for 
Ohio, he could not say much; it had some 
“ weaker vessels,” but for Michigan he would 
say that no State was ever more nobly repre- 
sented. Her men furnished backbone for all 
Ohio. 

Voices. “ Williamson! Williamson!” 

Chandler, J 4m no} through yet. 

Voice. Then speak the truth about the Ohio 
members! 

Chandler. If I speak not the truth, I am 
ready to be convinced to the contrary. Mr. 
Chandler continued in an anecdotical strain. 
His jokes were capital, but we must omit them. 
Reported wit is at best, a poor article. 

dohn A. Foote defended Ohio. She had back- 
bone, and had elected Chase by 16,000 majority. 
“ Benighted Ashtabula” had sent Joshua Gid- 
dings to Congress for 20 years. 

The Chairman introduced Passmore William- 
son as follows : 

“This is Passmore Williamson—this is the 
victim of Kane! ” 

Mr. Williamson was received with half a 
dozen cheers and such 9 storin of enthusiasm 
as we have never before witnessed, He made 
no speech. He remarked that he did not feel 
the ability to addtess them at length, nor indeed 
the disposition to do so. He attributed the 
kindly greeting he had received, not to any per- 
sonal merit, but solely to the circumstances, and 
the cause which had lifted his humble name in- 
to notice. pipes | 

Hon. 8. R. Spalding, of Ghio, then addressed 
the Convention. 

Hon. George Bliss, late Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of Massachusetts, was intro- 
rohan 4 He desired that some word should come 
from New England. I am from the Old Bay 
State: [Applause.] I have been connected 
with this movement but a short time, I fought 
under the Old Whig banner all my life. [Ap- 
plause.| I have not yet deserted it, But there 
is ancther duty I have to perform, in attaching 
myself to this movement. «sree We 
have inaugurated the'party in Massachusetts ; 
and although not successful last year, I believe 
we have laid the fotindations af a brilliant suc- 
cess in the next Presidential campaign. I in- 
ted to go home and buckle on my armor. We 

all place the banner on the outer wall, and 
God save the right! [Applause.] 

; hs, of New York was called 
on. He ex himself, but would have some- 


thing to say to-morrow. 
Aner inetectal Saat eyes fhe One 
Preston King others, to the stand, the Cor- 
vention adjourned until halfpast seven in the 
evening. 

mi Evening Session. 


At. half-past_seven o'clock, the Convention 
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response thereto, he appeared upon the plat- 
form, and addressed the iuaptelee.- . 
At this point, the Vice President, General 
Bingham, said, that in order to confirm the 
President, (Mr, Blair,) in his statement that 
there was much Southern feeling with us, he 
to announce the arrival of another dele- 
gate, Mr. J. R, Warden, from Missouri, making 
three from that State, and one from Texas, Mr. 
Kennedy. A hearty round of applause follow- 
ed the announcement. He also said that eight 
Southern States were represented, which, with 
the Northern States, made twenty-four States 
and four Territories. [Great applause. | 

Mr. Vaughan, of Illinois, but formerly of 
South Carolina, was introduced.’ Though he 
left South Carolina some years ago, he had 
some knowledge of that country, and of the 
class that rule there, and desire to rule here, 
too, if they were permitted. rng a | was 80 
surprising at the South as the indifference 
manifested by the North, as to what concerns 
the very basis of their interests. Until the 
o day, the Nozth had not a victory to boast 
of, 


In the South, they laid a broad foundation. 
They began by guarding against the possibility 
of a poor whfte man ever to prove himself a 
man, by insidious legislation. There were no 
school-houses there, for them to learn their 
rights. Having thus laid the foundation, the 
slave power came North, to the Democracy, 
and by their representations induced the free 
workers of the North to assist to bind and fet- 
ter their free brethren in the slave States. 

The North had invited the aggressions of 
the South—could they he blamed for pursuing 
the course they had? Despotic power was al- 
ways true to itself. Slave power pushes on till 
it finds resistance, when it yields—when that 
resistance is made, there will be heard the 
emancipated free labor of the South; and in 
ten years afterward, Kentucky and Virginia 
would be as free as Ohio. Tyranny will exist 
just so long as the people permit it to. If fet- 
ters were on your hands, it was because you 
held out your hands for them. 

The Hon. Joshua R, Giddings, in abedience 
to the enthusiastic demands of the Convention, 
appeared before the large assembly. 

r. Giddings’s peroration was eloquent, and 
at times witty, though not of a nature to which 
full justice can be done in a report. 

Rev. Josiah Brewer, of Connecticut, (once a 
missionary to Smyrna,) took the stand. He 
thought the clergy ought to have a word here. 
The Republican party has the praying class 
with it. Iam one of the 3,000 ministers whom 
Douglas so abused, but with what effect? A 
great change has taken place in the minds of 
the clergy of New England, Scarcely a man is 
to be found, who is not ready to give you his 
vote. |Applause.] I wish Mr. Douglas, when 
scouting at the clergy for interfering in this 
question, would remember old Parson Allen, 
when the Americans went to stop Burgoyne at 
Bennington. The Parson took Lis flock with 
him, and before the battle began, he went out 
in front of the army, and plead with the Tories 
in the enemy’s ranks to come back to liberty, 
and they fired on him. Parson Allen went 
back into the ranks, and he and his flock used 
other arguments—muskets, sir! And the clergy 
are ready to do the same thing now, [Ap- 
plarse.}| You have their preachings, prayers, 
and practice. They ace with you to the end. 

Mr. Hawthorne, of Iowa, aud Hon. George 
W. Julian, next addressed the Convention, and 
were followed by David Ripley, the “Saw Log 
Man” from “Jarsey.” Ripley is a regular 
down-easter, possessing all the Yankee traits to 
excess. His speech kept the audience in a roar 
of laughter. He was eloquent on his platform, 
Anti-Rum, Anti-Slavery, Anti-Devil, 

The fourth section was then read, and was 
unanimously adopted, and is as follows : 

That the Republicans of the several States 
be recommended to complete their organiza- 
tion at the earliest practical moment, by the 
appointment of State, county, and district com- 
mistees ; and the State and county committees 
aré requested to organize the respective coun- 
ties by Republican clubs in every town and 
township throughout the land, 

Mr. Mann, of New York, from the Committee 
on Address, announced that he had been in- 
structed, unanimously, by the committee, to 
present their report. There were some slight 
differences among the members of the commit- 
tee, but they were adjusted amicably, in order 
that the whole might be benefited... He ssid 
the address was 40+ ihe production of any mem- 
ber of the committee, but was prepared by an 
able and careful hand. The great question 
upon which the Convention was conferring 
was, whether the Constitution shall have en- 
grafted upon if the institution of Slavery, and 
have it déclared national. Weare now brought 
to the point that each must act for himself, 
and determine upon the proper course to pur- 
sue. This action is forced upon us by the Ad- 
ministration. The speaker said he felt the re- 
sponsibility he assumed, when he made the dec- 
laration, in the face of the Adminigtratiqn, and 
the powors of the Central Government, that if 
the Government, by any authority it may as- 
sume, should shed one drop of human blood in 
Kansas, that would be the end of human Sla- 
very, not only in this cou nity, hut in every other 
land. {Great applause, and cries of “ Repeat 
that declaration,” which the speaker did. ] 

He said he was no orator, but spoke the 
words of truth and coolness. He had no doubt 
this declaration would be commented on from 
Maine to Minnesota, but he cared not, as it 
was made from his heart. Mr. Mann then 
read the title of the Declaration of the Princi- 
ples of the Republican Party. Being tag much 
exhausted to read the paper, which was very 
yolumnious, Mr, Dennison, of Ohio, performed 
that duty for him. . : 

The reading of the Address occupied some 
two hours. The Address was not furnished the 
Reporters, as it is to be handed back to the 
author, to be revised by himself, and will be 
published with the official proceedings. 

The resolutions are as follows: 

We do therefore declare to the people of the 
United States, as objects for which we unite in 
political action : ; 

1, We demand and shali attempt to secure 
the repeal of all laws which allow the introduc- 
tion of Slavery into Territories once consecrated 
to Freedom, and will resist by every constitu- 
tional means the existence of Slavery in any of 
the Territories of the United States. 

2. We will support by every lawful means 
our brethren in Kansas in their constitutional 
and manly resistance to the usurped authority 
of their lawless invaders, and will give the full 
weight of our political power in favor of the 
immediate admission of Kansas to the Union 
as a free, sovereign, State. 

3. Believing that the present National Ad- 
ministration has shown itself to be weak gnd 
faithless, and that its continuance in power is 
identified with the progress of the slave power 
to national supremacy, with the exclusion of 
Freedom from the Territory, and with increas- 
ing civil discord, it ig a leading purpoge of our 
organization to oppose and overthrow it. 

Judge Spalding, of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
move the unanimous adoption of the Address 
and Resolutions, without discussion; and that 
being done, we give nine cheers for our party! 

A gentleman suggested that it’ would be 
proper to strike the name ‘of “Douglas” fram 
the Address, and insert “the friends of the 
(Kansas-Nebraska) b*'I. 

Cries of no! no! 

Voice! We will strike Douglas out next fall! 

Loud eries for the question on Judge Spal 
ding’s motion, : 

ir, Remelin, of Gincinnati, obtained the 
floor, and made some remarks, which we shall 
give in fall in our next week’s paper. 

The whole assemblage then rose to its feet, 
and nine thunderous cheers were given, amidst 
intense enthusiasm. * 

Mr. Vaughan, of Illinsis, moved that a com- 
mittee of safety of one from each State be ap- 
pointed by the State delegations, to provide 
such measures as they may deem necesscry to 
protect the citizens of Kansas. 

Cries of no! no! ‘ d 

Hon. John Allison, of Pennsylvauia, protest- 
ed against such a committee. ° 

The resolution was withdrawn. ~ 

On motion of Wm. A. Sackett, of New York, 
“t was 

ResoWwed, That the Central Republican As- 
sociation at Washington City is recognised by 
this Convention as an important branch of the 
Republican organization, and to it we delegate 
the daty of extending information from that 





int to the people throu 
Beates, by the circulation and distribution of, 
documents and speeches. 





Jostument sine die. Not recognised by the 


John A. King, of New York. Brethren, we 
have nobly, gloriously, and temperately achiev- 
ed the great work, Let us stand firmly where 
we are, and in the coming str’fe let us “ quit 
ourselves like men.” Mr. President, I now 
move that this Convention adjourn sine die. 

Voice. Will the gentleman withdraw his 
motion ? 

Mr. King. _ I will for a business motion. 

On motion of Mr. Howard, of Connecticut, it 
was voted, that the thanks of the Convention 
be presented to its officers, for the able and im- 
partial manner in which they have discharged 
their several dufies; to the Republicans and 
citizens of the city of Pittsburgh, for their hos- 
pitality, attention, and kindness. 

The President gave notice that the National 
Executive Committee would meet at the Mo- 
nongahela House at 24 o'clock. 

Mr. King’s motion to adjourn was then re- 
a and it was carried amid much excite- 
ment. 


The National Convention then adjourned. 


THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, 


First Session. 





Tuesday, February 19, 1856. * 

We print a few more items of the proceed- 

ings of the House on the 19th. 
TLOUSE. 

Mr. Hickman, from the Committee on Elec- 
tions, offered a resolution empowering said 
committee to send for persons and papers in 
the case of the Kansas contested election. 

Mr. Phelps said he thought an attempt to 
exercise such power would be a usurpation, as 
Mr. Reeder does not claim that he was elected 
by virtue of a law passed by the Kansas Legis- 
lature. 

Mr. Washburn, of Maine, regrotted that Mr. 
Phelps had indulged in such remarks, which 
were exceedingly exciting, not to say inflamma- 
tory, to a large majority of the people of this 
country, who believe in their hearts that there 
was no Legislature in Kansas, no law, or noth- 
ing having the vigor or effect of law, under 
which an election could be held, and by which 
Mr. Whitfield claimed his seat as a delegate 
from Kansas. 

Mr. Campbell, of Ohio, desired something 
more than mere newaspaper reports, or tele- 
graphic dispatches, on which to act concerning 
this deeply interesting question. 

Mr. Hickman addressed the House in favor 
of the resolution. 

The question was then stated to be on the 
motion to recommit, when the years and nays 
were demanded and ordered, and, being taken, 
resulted as follows : 

Yras—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barksdale, Ben- 
nett of Mississippi, Boyce, Branch, Brooks, 
Campbell of Kentucky, Caruthers, Clingman, 
Cobb of Alabama, Craige, Crawford, Cullen, 
Davidson, Dowdell, Dunn, Elliott, English, 
Evans, Faulkner, Florence, Foster, Fuller of 
Maine, Greenwood, Hall of Iowa, Harris of 
Maryland, Harris of Alabama, Harris of Illi- 
nois, Houston, Jewett, Jones of Tennessee, 
Keitt, Kennett, Kidwell, Lake, Letcher, Lump- 
kin, H. Marshall of Kentucky, Marshall of 
Illinois, MeMullin, Miller of Indiana, Millson, 
Oliver of Missouri, Orr, Phelps, Porter, Pur- 
year, Quitman, Reade, Ricaud, Richardson, 
Rivers, Ruffin, Rust, Seward, Shorter, Smith of 
Virginia, Stephens, Stewart, Taylor, Vail, Valk, 
Walker, Watkins, Winslow, Wright of Missis- 
sippi, and Wright of Tennessee—68. 

Nays—Messrs. Albright, Barbour, Barclay, 
Bennett of New York, Benson, Billinghurst, 
Bingham, Bliss, Brenton, Broom, Burlingame, 
Campbell of Ohio, Clawson, Colfax, Comins, 
Cumback, Dean, Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Edwards, 
Flagler, Giddings, Granger, Grow, Hall of 
Massachusetts, Tom, Hickman, Holloway, 
Horton, of New York, Howard, Hughston, 
Kelsey, Knapp, Knight, Knox, Leiter, Meacham, 
Miller of New York, Morrill, Mott,Nichols, Nor- 
ton, Oliver of New York, Parker, Pearce, Pen- 
nington, Perry, Pike, Ritchie, Robbins, Sabin, 
Supp, Scott, Sherman, Simmons, Stanton, Stran- 
shan, Thurston, Trafton, Tyson, Wade, Wake- 
man, Walbridge, Waldron, Washburne of IIli- 
nois, Washburn of Maine, and Weodraff—67. 

The Speaker voting in the negative, the mo- 
tion to recommit was disagreed to. . 

‘Fhe question recurring on the adoption of 
the resolution— 

Mr. Greenwood, of Arkansas, moved that it 
be laid on the table, 

Fanding which, at four o'clock, the House 
adjourned, 

Wednesday, February 20, 1856. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Douglas asked to be excused from sery- 
ing on the Committee on Foreign Relations ; 
which was granted by the Senate, 

Mr. Weller moved ta change the rule of the 
Senate in relation to the order of business, so 
as to call for petitions from States alphabetical- 
ly. Lost. 

Mr. Crittenden inquired of the Chairman of 
the Committee on the dudieiary when he would 
be ready to report on the right of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Trumbull] to his seat. It 
was due to the Senate and to the Senator him- 
self that such a report should be made, gs he 
must feel himself in a delicate position. 

Mr. Butler evinced his own readiness to take 
up and dispose of all such questions. The com- 
mittee had had several meetings, and there was 
some discussion on the subject. He thought 
they might be ready to report next Weduesday. 

Some diseussion followed, and the subject 
was dropped. 

The Senate then proceeded to consider the 
motion to refer to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations the message of the President commu- 
nicating the letter of t,ord John Russell in rela- 
tion to the interpretation given by England to 
the Clayton and Bulwer treaty. 

Mr. Crittenden read from the speech of Mr. 
Wilson portions supposed by Mr. Clayton to 
have cast imputation on his acts as @ negotia- 
tor of this treaty. ~~ 

Mr. Wilson denied emphatically any inten- 
tion on his part to cast any reflection upon the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. Crittenden believed that one part of the 
treaty of 1850, upon which there was a contra- 
riety of construction, would never lead to any 
hostility between the United States and Great 
Britain. ‘This was the alleged right to occupy 
Kuatan as one of the dependencies of the Ba- 
lize. Jt would be time enough for our Govern- 
ment to adopt decided measures, when England 
gave evidence of any resolve to assume practi- 
cal dominion over that island. He thought 
that there was no great danger of Hngland's 
ever attempting to change her present shadow 
of a protectorate of Mosquito into a substance, 
at the cost of a war with this country. He be- 
lieved that the Ministers-of that Power were too 
wise, too discreet, and had too much at heart 
the interests of commerce, of the world, and of 
humanity. He added, that, from his own in- 
vsstigations, he did not find that England ever 
claimed the island of Ruatan until after the sig- 
nature of the tregty. ‘Then Sir Henry Bulwer 
did send @ note to Mr. Clayton, which was with- 
drawn after some correspondence. Mr. Mason 
asserted that no right to Ruatan has ever been 
put forward by England, except as one of the 
small islands forming-the dependencies of the 
Balize; which claim was nullified by the treaty 
between England and Spain, under which the 
former nation enjoyed, for certain limited pur- 

es, a ssion of the Balize and its adja- 
cent small islands, 

On motion of Mr. Bell, the discussion of the 
question was adjourned te Tuesday next. 

The Senate then took up the resolution call- 
ing on the Secretary of the Navy for certain in: 
formation touching the proceedings of the late 
Naval Board, when a substitute, offered by Mr. 
Jones, for the original, was agreed to. 

And the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

Several bills were introduced and referred. 

ak Mace, of Indiana, reported a bill to grant 
a homes! of ore hundred and sixty acres of 
land to actual settlers. 

Also, a bill to prevent the extension of Sla- 
very in the Territories of the United States of 
America north of 36° 30’ north latitude; which 
Mr. M. moved to refer to the Committee on 
Territories, and on this motion demanded the 
previous question, 

Mr. McMullin, of Virginia, desired to know 
if previous notice*had been given of this bill? 

Me. Mace. If the gentleman will examine 
the Journal, he will find out. 


The Speaker stated that the objection of the 
ntleman came too late. The gentleman from 
ndiana having demanded the previous ques- 
tion, no debate was in order, and therefore the 
motion to refer the bill would be entertained. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, replied that the very 
moment he could get the ear of the Speaker 
after the object of the bill was indicated, he ob- 
ected, and distinctly stated his wish to discuss 
it. To attempt thus to force this bill to a re- 
ception was not in conformity with the under- 
standing agreed upon this morning, and was a 
palpable violation of the faith under which the 
order was adopted. He appealed frou: the de- 
cision of the Chair, that notwithstanding his ov- 
jection, the bill could be received. 

A brief conversation ensued, during which 
the thirty minutes to which the introduction of 
bills was limited oxpired, when the regular or- 
der of business was demanded. 

The Speaker stated that the regular order of 
business was the resolution empowering the 
Committee of Elections to send for persons and 
papers in the Kansas contested election case, 
the a being on the motion of Mr. Green- 
wood, of Arkansas, that it be laid on the table. 

And the question being taken, the motion 
was disagreed to—yeas 67, nays 70. 

The resolution was then agreed to, by the fol- 
lowing vote: 

Yras—Measrs. Albright, Barbour, Bennett 
of New York, Benson, Billinghurst, Bingham, 
Bliss, Brenton, Broom, Burlingame, Campbell 
of Ohio, Clawson, Colfux, Comins, Cumback, 
Dean, Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Dunn, English, 
Fiagler, Granger, Grow, Hall of Massachusetts, 
Harrison, Haven, Hickman, Molloway, Horton 
of New York, Howard, Haghston, Kelsey, 
Knapp, Knight, Knox, Leiter, Mace, Meacham, 
Miller of New York, Morrill, Mott, Nichols, Nor- 
ton, Parker, Pearce, Pennington, Perry, Pike, 
Purviance, Ritchie, Robbins, Robison, Sabin, 
Sapp, Scott, Sherman, Simmons, Spinner, Stan- 
ton, Stranahan, Thurston, Tralton, Tyson, 
Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Waldron, Wash- 
burne of Illinois, Washburn of Maine, and 
Woodruff—71. 

Nays—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barksdale, Bell, 
Bennett of Mississippi, Boyce, Branch, Cadwal- 
ader, Campbell of Kentucky, Caruthers, Caskie, 
Clingman, Cobb of Alabama, Cox, Craige, Craw- 
ford, Callen, Davidson, Dowdell, Elliott, Kthe- 
ridge, Evans, Faulkner, Florence, Foster, Ful- 
ler of Maine, Greenwood, Hall of Iowa, Harris 
of Maryland, Harris of Alabama, Harris of Illi- 
nois, Houston, Jewett, Jones of Tennessee, Keitt, 
Kelly, Kennett, Kidwell, Letcher, Lindley, Lump- 
kin, A. K. Marshall of Kentucky, Marshall of 
Illinois, McMullin, Miller of Indiana, Millson, 
Oliver of Missouri, Orr, Phelps, Puryear, Quit- 
man, Reade, Rivers, Ruftin, Rust, Savage, Sew- 
ard, Shorter, Smith of Virginia, Stephens, 
Stewart, Swope, Taylor, Vail, Walker, Watkins, 
Winslow, Wright of Mississippi, and Wright of 
Tennessee—69. 

Mr. English, of Indiana, (having voted in the 
affirmative for that purpose,) moved to recon- 
sider the vote by which the resolution was 
adopted, and demanded the previous question ; 
which was seconded. 

Mr. Hickman, of Pennsylvania, moved to la 
the motion to reconsider on the table; whic 
motion did not prevail—yeas 67, nays 73. 

The motion to reconsider was then agreed 
to, by the following vote: 

Yeas—Messrs. Aiken, Allen, Barksdale, Bell, 
Bennett of Mississippi, Boyce, Branch, Cad- 
walader, Campbell of Kentucky, Caruthers, Cas- 
kie, Clingman, Cobb of Alabama, Cox, Craige, 
Crawford, Cullen, Davidson, Dowdell, Dunn, 
Elliott, English, Etheridge, Evans, Faulkner, 
Florence, Foster, Fuller of Maine, Greenwood, 
Hall of Iowa, Harris of Maryland, Harris of 
Alabama, Harris of Illinois, Haven, Houston, 
Jewett, Jones of ‘I'ennessve, Keitt, Kelly, Ken- 
nett, Kidwell, Letcher, Lindley, Lumpkin, A. K. 
Marshall of Kentucky, Humphrey Marshall of 
Kentucky, Marshall of Illinois, McMullin, Mil- 





ler of Indiana, Millson, Oliver of Missouri, Orr, 
Phelps, Porter, Puryear, Quitman, Reade, Rich- 
ardson, Rivers, Ruflin, Rust, Savage, Seward, 
Shorter, Smith of Virginia, Stephens, Stewart, 
Swope, Taylor, Vail, Walker, Watkins, Wins- 
low, Wright of Mississippi, and Wright of Ten- 
nessee—75, 

Nays—Messrs. Albright, Barbour, Bennett 
of New York, Benson, Billinghurst, Bingham, 
Bliss, Brenton, Broom, Burlingame, Campbell 
of Ohio, Clawson, Colfax, Comins, Cumhack, 
Dean, Dick, Dickson, Dodd, Flagler, Granger, 
Grow, Hall of Massachusetts, Harrison, Hick- 
man, Holloway, Horton of New York, Howard, 
Kelsey, Kuapp, Knight, Knox, Leiter, Mace, 
Meacham, Miller of New York, Morrill, Mott, 
Nichols, Norton, Parker, Pearce, Pennington, 
Perry, Pike, Purviance, Ritchie, Robbins, Rob- 
ison, Sabin, Sapp, Scott, Sherman, Simmons, 
Spinner, Stanton, Stranahan, Thurston, Traf- 
ton, Tyson, Wade, Wakeman, Walbridge, Wal- 
dron, Washburne of Illinois; Washburn of 
Maine, and Woodruff—66. : 

The question recurring on the adoption of 
the resolution— 

On motion of Mr. Orr, it was recommitted, 
with instructions, 

Mr. Benson, of Maine, presented the memo- 
rial of Hiram P. Bennett, contesting the seat 
of Bird C. Chapman, as Delegate from the 
Territory of Nebraska, 

On motion of Mr. Washburn, of Maine, the 
Committee of Elections was authorized to em- 
ploy a clerk at the usual compensation ; and, 

On motion of Mr. Quitman, of Mississippi, 
similar authority was granted to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

After some discussion about the Chaplaincy, 
the House adjourned, ‘ 

Thursday, February 21, 1856. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Brown, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the 
bill to incorporate the Young Men’s Library of 
the District of Columbia, reported back the 
same with an amendment, and asked its imme- 
diate consideration. ‘Phe bill took no money 
from the Treasury, but a citizen of this District, 
of large fortune, whose name he was not at 
liberty to communicate, would give largely of 
his means for the establishment of said library 
under the present bill. He hoped that no ob- 
jection would be made. 

The bill was considered, read a third time, 
and passed. 

‘Phe Senate adjourned tiil Monday. 

HOUSE. 

After a sharp struggle on the question of 
electing a Chaplain, in which the parties seemed 
almost balanced, the House, on the second trial, 
elected Rev. Daniel Waldo, a Congregational 
minister from New York 


On motion of Mr. Stuphens, of Georgia, the 
Senate resolution for the appointment of Re- 
gents to fill the vacancies in the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution, was taken 
from the Speaker’s table, read three times, and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, Sen- 
ate bill directing payment to George P. Marsh, 
for judicial services rendered by him under the 
act of the Hth of August, 1848, while Minister 
Resident of the United States to the Ottoman 
Porte, was taken from the Speaker's table, read 
twice, and referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

On motion by Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this House be 
directed to transmit to the Court of Claims, on 
the application of the clerk of said court, the 
papers in his office in any case that is new or 
may be hereafter pending in said court, taking 
a receipt therefor. 

On motion by Mr. Simmons, of New York, 
Resolved, That each member of the House 
be furnished from the publishers with a copy of 
the tenth volume of the Statutes at Large, and 
that the preceding volumes be furnished to 
ae members who have not already received 
them. 

On motion by Mr. Stanton, of Ohio, 
Hele’, Te the Clerk of the Hoube is 


hereby authorized to furnish the members of 
the House with the amount of news rs au- 
thorized by the resolution of the last Hoase of 


Representatives. 
@Motions were made by Messrs, Cobb of Ala- 
bama, and McMallin of Virginia, respectively, 
to reconsider the resolutions adopted by the 
Hoyse yesterday, authorizing the Committee 
on Military Affairs and the Committee of Elec- 
tions each to employ a clerk; which were en- 
tered on the Journal, to be considered at a fu- 
ture day. be 

The following bills were introduced in pur- 
suance of notice, read twice, and appropriately 
referred 





Mr. McMallin. I propounded a respectful 
question, and expedted 2 ane reply. 


‘ 


B Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina: A bill 
to pote 1 and explain an act entitled “Au act 


purposes ; which, on motion of Mr. D., was re- 
ferred to a select committee of thirteen, 

And then, at four o’clock, the House ad- 
journed, 


Monday, February 26, 1856. 
SENATE. 

The Chair laid before the Senate a report 
from be Secretary of tote in roams to the 
amount necessary to complete the fortifications 
of Pea Patch island, in the. Delaware river; also, 
& communication from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a copy of the report of the 
naval board, and a commiunication from the 
same in relation to the inspection of the steam 
frigate San Jacinto. 

Mr, Mallory, from the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, reported a bill to amend the act enti- 
tled “An act to promote the efficiency of the 


“— % 

t. Mason submitted a resolution calling for 
the correspondence between this Goyernment 
and the Government of Great Britain, in rela- 
tion to the enlistment of soldiers in the United 
States by the agents or officers of that Govern- 
ment, to serve in the British army. After some 
remarks by Messrs. Mason, Cass, Crittenden, 
Toucey, and others, the resolution was agreed 
to 


Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, then repiied at 
length to the recent speech of Mr. Wilson in 
regard to the disturbances in Kansas. When 
he had concluded, Mr. Hale obtained the floor, 
and, after a few remarks, the further considera- 
tion of the subject was postponed until Thurs- 
day next, and the Senate held a short Executive 
session, and adjourned, 

HOUSE. 

Personal explanations were made by Messrs. 
Craige, Richardson, and Houston. Mr. Richard- 
son stated, in the course of his remarks, that 
the reason why his name did not appear upon 
the final vote for Speaker of the House, was be- 
cause he had paired off with Mr. Emrie, who 
had steadily voted for Mr. Banks. A _ resolu- 
tion was adopted, authorizing the Committees of 
Elections, Foreign Relations, Judiciary, Ter- 
ritories, Commerce, Post Office and Post Roads, 
and Public Lands, to employ the services of a 
clerk to each of said committees. The follow- 
ing resolution was offered by Mr. Orr, to which 
objection was made: “That the Committee 
on Naval Affairs be instructed to inquire into 
the expediedcy of increasing the navy of the 
United States, by immediately constructing fif- 
teen additional steam frigates, not exceeding 
1,600 tons burden each, and that they report 
by bill or otherwise.” After the transaction of 
some unimportant business, the House ad- 
journed. 


os 


TUESDAY IN CONGRESS. 


The day in the Senate was chiefly occupied 
by Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, on Central Ameri- 
can affairs. A message, it was understood, had 
been received from the President, in relation to 
an appropriation for national defences. 

In the House, no business was transacted of 
any importance. 


—_—_ >. 


sa Washington seems to be greatly exer- 
cised about the despatches reported to have ar- 


| rived from abroad, of a rather warlike aspect. 


Tll-blood is evidently springing up in both Eng- 
land and this country. 





STILL LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, Feb. 24, evening. —.The Cunard 
steamship Asia has arrived, with Liverpool 
dates of the 9th instant, three days later than 
those by the Atlantic. She brings bui little 
political news of importance. 

The London Morning Advertiser states that 





Sir Henry Bulwer had intimated that he would 
like to act as mediator between the British 
Government and Mr. Buchanan, This move- 
mént is said to be at the desire of Lord Palm- 
erston. An intefview was to take place at the 
American Embassy, when Sir Henry would ex- 
plain at length te Mr. Buchanan the compro- 
mise which hg is prepared to recommend. All 
the other papers maintain a profound silence 
on this matter. 

Inthe House of Commons, Lord Palmerston, 
in answer to an inquiry from Mr. Cobden, said 
that the correspondence with the American 
Government upon Central American affairs 
would, when completed, bo laid before Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Baillie remarked that he would 
then postpone a motion, of which he had pre- 
viously given notice, relating to the enlistments 
in the United States, until after the correspond- 
ence had been made public. 

The London Times of the 9th instant cen- 
sures the course taken by both the English ana 
American Cabinets in reference to existing diffi- 
culties, and, after remarking that even forbear- 
ance must have its limits, concludes as follows =: 

“We are as desirous for peace as Mr. Cob- 
den can be; but we know that when a nation 
becomes too proud to listen to reason, the only 
appeal is to arms.” 

At London, on the Sth instant, the fands were 
firm, closing an eighth higher than on the pre 
ceding day. 

The Peace Plenipotentiaries were beginning: 
to assemble at Paris. 

The British steam frigate Polyphemns was 
recently totally lost on the northwest coast of 
Jutland, 

._ A severe gale, occurred on the English coast 
on the 7th instant, in which many vessels 
suffered injury, including among them several 
from the United States. 

COMMERCIAL NEWS. 

The Liverpool cotton market had experienced 
an advanee of 4 to 4 of a penny since the de- 
parture of the Canada on the 2dinstant. The 
sales of the week were 58,000 bales, of waich 
10,000 were taken by speculators and 11,000 
for export. The quotations were, for middling 
Orleans 5}d.; fair Orleans 64d.; middling up- 
lands 54d.; and fair uplands 64d. The market 
closed quiet. 

Breadstuffs had slightly declined. Ohio flour 
37s. 6d. (@ 38s. Gd.; Western canal 35s.; white 
wheat 10s. 9d.; red 9s. 6d. @ 98. 9d. Corn 
was dull, with a downward tendency; yellow 
and mixed 353, 

McHenry notes a decline of 8 to 10 pence in 
wheat, 3 shillings in flour, and 1 to 2 shillings 
in corn; and quotes Western canal flour 34s., 
Ohio 37s. @ 39s., Southern 36s. @ 37s.; white 
wheat 10s. 3d. @ 10s. 6d.; red 98. 6d. (@ 10s.; 
white and yellow corn 35s.; mixed 35s. 6d. 

Pork was in improved demand; Western 
mess 85s. (@ 87s, Beef was quiet. Lard was 
quiet at 62s, 

The money market was more stringent. Con- 
sols clased at 91 @ 913. American stocks were 
lower in London. 

The French breadstuff markets were much 
depressed. 





Tur Searcn ror tae Pactric—Tne Prorer- 
tee Arctic Rerurneo Disasien.—Halifax, 
Feb. 19.—The propeller Arctic, Lt. Hartatene, 
whieh was sent out in search of the missing 
steamer Pacific, put in here yesterday under 
sail, (her propeller having been disabled,) with- 
out any tidings of the missing steamer. 





Unsvccessrut Searca.—New York, Feb. 24. 
The steamship Alabama has arrived from the 
search for the Pacific, having made the run 
from Halifax in sixty hours. The propeller 
Arctic, Lieutenant Hartstene, arrived on the 
evening of the 20th. 

CowrrirMation or Gov. Snannon.— Washing- 
ton, Feb. 19.—The appointmeat of Mr. Shan- 
non as Governor of Kansas was confirmed by 
the Senate this afternoon, after a warm debate. 
The vote was strictly a party one. There were 
twelve votes in the negative. During the ses- 
sion, an ineffectual effort was made to conduct 
the discussion with open doors. 





Kansas Arrains.— Washingion, Feb. 17.— 
Letters continue to be received from Kansas, 
repeating that it is the determination of each 
party in the hg to out its parpores, 
and predicting a bloody collision, unless tha 
Federal Government promptly interferes. 


Disrress— 





Severe WEATHER— VESSELS IN 


Boston, .—A. di from Cape Cod 
yet storm and existing cold ax 
of unexampled severity. Off Wellfleet there 
are two schconers & steamer ice-bound 
and deserted. Of are three 





in the ice, and at other points there 
penser in a similar predicament, 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE POOR WHITES QF THE SOUTH. 


BY GEORGE M, WESTON. 





Be the sin, the dangers, the evils of Slavery, all our 
own. We compel, we ask. none to share them with us.— 
Letter of Gow, Hammond, vy 8, C., 2 Thomas Clarkson. 


The number of slaveholders in the slave 
States of this Union, as ascertained by the cen- 
sus returns of 1850, was three hundred and 


forty-seven thousand five hundred and twenty- } 


five. An average of five persons and seven 
tenths to a family, as assumed by the Superin- 
tendent of the Census, would give 1,980,894 as 
the number of persons interested as slaveholders 
in their own right, or by family relation. The 
whole number of whites in the slaveholding 
States being 6,222,418, the slaveholding pro- 
portion is a fraction short of 32 per cent. 


The Superintendent of the Census, Professor 
De Bow, says of the number, 347 ,525,*eturned 
as slaveholders : 

“The aumber includes slave-hirers, but is exclu- 
sive of those who are interested conjointly with oth- 
ers in slave property. The two will about balance 


each other, for the whole South, and leave the slave- 
owners as stated. 

“Where the party owns slaves in differont Coun- 
ties, or in different States, he will be entered more 
than once. This will disturb the caloulation very 
pag being only the case among the larger proper- 

ies.” 


The addition of those who are “ slave-hirers ” 
yoo to the category of slave-owhers, must, 
I think, swell their number much more than it 
is diminished by the exclusion of “ those who 
are interested conjointly with others in slave 
property.” Such instances of conjoint interest 
will occur most frequently in the family rela- 
tions, already taken into the account, when we 
multiplied the number of slaveholders returned 
by five and seven tenths. A comparison of the 
returns from Maryland, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Virginia, where slave-hiring is much 
practiced, with Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou- 
siana, where it is less practiced, shows the fol- 
lowing results : 

Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Co- 
lumbia, with 566,583 slaves, return 72,584 
slave-owners. Alabama, Mississippi, and Lou- 
isiana, with 897,531 slaves, return 73,081 slave- 
owners. The relative excess of slave-owners 
returned in Virginia, Maryland, and the District 
of Columbia, must be attributed, in part, to the 
inclusion of a relatively larger number of 
“‘slave-hirers.’” Upon the whole, it may safely 
be concluded that at least seven tenths of the 
whites in the slave States, are not slave-owners, 
either in their own right or by family relation. 
The number of white males in the slave States, 
aged twenty-one years and upward, in 1850, 
was 1,490,892. 

Considering that the number of 347,525, re- 
turned as slave-owners, is subject to some de- 
ductions, and considering that of the slave- 
owners many are females and minors, it is 
probable that not exceeding one fifth of the 
white male adults of the slave States own 
slaves. 

The non-slaveholding whites of the South, 
being not less than seven tenths of the whole 
number of whites, would seem to be entitled to 
some inquiry into their actual condition ; and 
especially, as they have no real political weight 
or consideration in the country, and little op- 
portunity to speak for themselves. I have becn 
for twenty years a reader of Southern news- 
papers, and a reader and hearer of Congression- 
al debates; but, in all that time, I do not recol- 
lect ever to have seen or heard these non-slave- 
holding whites referred to by Southern gentle- 
men, as constituting any part of what they call 
“* the South.” When the rights of the South, 
or its wrongs, or its. policy, or its interests, or 
its institutions, are spoken of, reference is always 
intended to the rights, wrongs, policy, interests, 
and institutions, of the three hundred and forty 
seven thousand slaveholders. Nobody gets ifto 
Congress from the South but by their direction ; 
nobody speaks at Washington for any Southern 
interest except theirs. Yet there is, at the 
South, quite another interest than theirs ; em- 
bracing from two to three times as many white 
people; and, as we shall presently see, entitled 
to the deepest sympathy. and commiseration, 
in view of the material, intellectual, and moral 
privations to which it has been subjected, the 
degradation to which it has already been 
reduced, and the still more fearful degradation 
with which it is threatened by the: inevitable 
operation of existing causes and influences. 

From a paper on “ Domestic Manufactures 
in the South and West,” published by M. 
Tarver, of Missouri, in 1847, 1 make the fol- 
lowing extracts : 

“The free population of the South may be divided 
into two classes—the slaveholder and the non-slave- 
holder. I am not aware that the relative numbers 
of these two classes have evor been ascertained im 
any of the States, but I am ratisfied that the non- 
slaveholders far outnumber the slaveholders—per- 
haps by three to one. In the more southern portion 
of this region, the non-slaveholders possess, generally, 
but very small means, and the land which they pos- 
sess is almost universally poor, and so sterile that a 
scanty subsistence is all that can be derived from its 
cultivation; and the more fertile soil, being in the 
possession of the slaveholder, must ever remain out 
of the power of those who have none. 

“ This state of things is a great drawback, and bears 
heavily upon and depresses the moral energies of the 
poorer classes. * * * The acquisition ofa re- 
spectable position in the seale of wealth appears so 
difficult, that they decline the cen pursuit, and 
many of them settle down into habits of idleness, and 
become the almost passive subjects of all its conse- 
quences. And I lament to say that I have observed 
of late years that an evident deterioration is taking 
place in this part of the population, the younger por- 
tion of it being less educated, less industrious, and in 
every point of view less respectable than their ances- 
tors. * It is, in an eminent degree, the in- 
terest of the slaveholder that a way to wealth and 
respectability should be opened to this part of the 
population, and that encouragement should be given 
to enterprise and industry; and what would be more 
likely to afford this encauragement then the intro- 
duction of manufactures? * * * Tothe slave- 
holding class of the population of the Southwest, the 
iotroduction of manufactures is not less interesting 
than to the non-slaveholding class. The former pos- 
sess almost all the wealth of the country. The pres- 
ervation of this wealth is a subject of the highest 
consideration to those who possess it.” ‘ 

_This picture is distressing and discouraging ; - 
distressing, in that it exhibits three fourths of 
the whites of the South substantially destitute 
of property, driven upon soils so sterile that 
only a scanty subsistence is obtainable from 
them, depressed in moral energies, finding the 

pathway to respectability so difficult that they 
decline the hopeless pursuit, ceasing to strug- 
gle, and becoming the almost passive subjects 
of the consequences of idleness ; discouraging, 
in that it exhibits this great bulk of the white 
population growing worse instead of better, 
evidently deteriorating, and its younger portion 
less educated, less industrious, and in every 
point of view less respectable, than their an- 
cestors. 

In the January number, of 1550, of De Bow’s 
Review, is an article on “Manufactures in South 
Carolina.” by J. H. bi bag of Charleston, 
(S. C.,) from whieh I make the following ex- 
tracts : 

“ : me quarters, a natural jealousy ot 
the slightest innovation upon established Babite ; lad 
because an effort hag been made to collect the poor 
and unemployed white po tion into our new fac- 
tories, fears have arisen that some evil would grow 
out of the introduction of such establishments among 


**: Let us, however, look at this matter with candor 
and calmness, and examineall its , before we 
determine that the introduction of a profitable indus- 
try will endanger our institutions. * * * The 
poor man has a vote as well as the rich man, and in 
our State the number of the former will largely over- 
balance the latter. So long as these but indus- 


trious le could see 20 mode of living except by a 
joe operation of work with the upon the 
. were content to endure 


in its 

ost discouraging forms, satisfied they were above the 
om ton ey worse than =o. But the 
progress eo Wor ouneet ; i 
some sections it is slow, still it is Caled aa tae 
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families from wretchedness and 
tence and intelligence. Jc is 


of our masses that we have to fear, so far as our im. 


of the white labor which is 
with absolute 

of our population to sur- 

‘ now 
’ ani 
r of four or five children, will 
to own a servant; thus 
property to 


stitutions are 
“The em 


Mr. Taylor ce himself in a very con- 
fused and inarti 

cult to understand what he means. He is ad- | 
dressing himself to the slaveholding aristocracy, | 
and he describes these poor whites very much 
as a French philosoper would describe the 
blouses of the Faubourg St. Antoine to polite 
ears in the Faubourg St.Germain. The collec- 
tion into towns of the poor and unemployed 
white population of South Carolina had evi- 
dently given rise to some visions of social out- 
break and anarchy, which Mr. Taylor feels 
called apes to dispel. These poor people, who 
were willing to be industrious if they had the 
opportunity to be so, but to whom no labor was 
offered except in degrading connection with 
plantation negroes, had been content to strug- 
= on, enduring life in its most discouraging 
orms, contending .with absolute want, and 
often faring worse than the negro, but yet sol- 
aced by the satisfaction that they were above 
the negro in some respects. But at length light 
was beginning to penetrate even into South Car- 
-olina, and these unhappy beings were catching 
a glimpse of the truth, that even they, in their 
depths of poverty and humiliation, had some 
rights, and were entitled to some of the sympa- 
thy which falls upon the suffering. They were 
fast learning that there existed, in happier com- 
munities, modes of industry, which, if opened 
to them, would elevate them and their families 
from wretchedness and ignorance to compe- 
tence and intelligence. This knowledge might 
occasion an uphe ving of the masses, seriously 
threatening the social and domestic institutions 
of South Carolina, unless properly directed. if, 


cial way, but it is not diffi- ee 





on the contrary, these poor whites could be ' 
furnished with remunerating labor, they would 
place themselves in a position of comfort, and 
even become slaveholders themselves; thus in- 
creasing the demand for that sort of property, 
and enhancing its secnrity. 

From an address upon the subject of manufac- 
tures in South Carolina, delivered in 1851, be- 
fore the South Carolina Institute, by William 
Gregg, Esq., I make the following extracts : 


“Tn all other countries, and particularly manu- 
facturing States, labor and capital are assuming an 
antagonistical position. Here it cannot be the case ; 
capital will be able to control labor, even in manu- 
fastures with whites, for blacks can always be re- 
sorted to in case of need. * * * From the best 
estimates that I have bean ebleto make, I put down 
the white people who ought to work, and who do net, 
or who are so employed as to be wholly unproductive 
to the State, at one hundred aud twonty-five thou- 
sand. * * * By this it appears that but one-fifth 
of the present poor whites of our State would be ne- 
sossary to operate 1,000,000 spindles. * * * The 
appropriation annually made by cur Legislature for 
our Schooi Fund, every one must be aware, so far as. | 
the country is concerned, has been little better than 
a waste of moncey. * * * While we are aware 
that the Northern and Eastern States find no difii- | 
culty in educating thoir poor, we are ready to despair 
of success in the matter, for even ponal laws against 
the neglect of education would fail to bring many of 
our souniry people to sead their children to school. 
* * * T[bavo long been under the impression, 
and every day’s experience has strengthened my 
éoavictions, that the evils exist in the wholly neg 
lected condition of this class of persons. Any man 
who is an observer of thingscould hardly pass through 
our country without being struck with the fact that 
all the capital, eoterprise, and intelligence, is em 
ployed in directing slave iabor; and the cenzoquence 
is, that a large portion of our poor white people are 
wholly neglected, and are suffered to while away an 
existence in a state but one step in advance of the 
Indian of the forest. It is an evil of vast magnitude, 
and nothing but a change in public eentimeat will 
effect its cure. These people must be brought into 
daily contact with the rich and intelligent—they 
must be stimulated to mental action, and taught to 
appreciate elucation and the comforts of civilized 
liie; and this, we believe. maybe effected only by 
tke introduction of manufactures. * * * My 
experience at Graniteville bas satisfied me, that un- 
less our poor people can be brought together in vili- 
Jages, acd some means of employment afforded them, 
it will be aa utterly hopetess effort to undertake to 
educate them. * * We have collected at that 
lace about eight hundred peop'e, and as Jikely look 
es a set of country girls as may be fouad—industzi- 
ows and orderly people, but deplorably ignorant, 
th coe-fourths of the adults not being able to read, or 
to write their names * * * ith the aid of 
ministers of the Gospel en the spot, to preach to them 





tries exclusively agricultural. 


The italicising in these extracts is Mr. Tay- eoeine ay poe Tee eee ee tence 
> ie 
lor’s, and not mine. 1 able for persoas. make applications to 


such persons are wanted, in 
mand for labor; and, 
when admitted there, they soon assume the indus- 
its, and decency in dress and manners, of 

eo ives in Northern factories. A demand for 
labor in such establishments is all that is necessary 
to raise this class from want and , and (too 
frequently) moral degradation, to a state of comfort, 
comparative independence, and moral and social 
respectability. Besides this, thousands of such would 
naturally come together as residents in manufactur- 
ing villages, where, with very little trouble and ex- 
penzo, they might receive a common school educa- 
tion, instead of growing up in profound ignorance.” 

These remarks of Mr. James are gooted and 
endorsed in an article upon the Establishment of 
Manufactures in New Orleans, which I find in 
De Bow’s Review for January, 1850. The wri- 
ter, whose name is not given, but who ap- 
pears to be a citizen of New Orleans, says: 

At ent, the sources of employment open to 
gusubel Gave in menial offices) Ges’ waey imited ; 
and an inability to procure suitable ry = pat is 
an evil much to be deplored, as tending in its conse- 
quences to produce demoralization. 

“The superior grades of female labor may be con- 


‘gidored such as imply a necessity for education on 


tho part of ned poner while the menial class is 
nerally regarded as of the lowest; and ia a slave 
tate, this standard is ‘in tho lowest depths, a lower 
deep,’ from the fact, that, by association, it is a reduc- 
tioa of the white servant to the level of their colored 
fellow-menials.”’ 

The complaint of low wages and want of 
employment comes from every part of the 
South. ‘ 

Mr. Steadman, of Tennessee, in a paper upon 
the Extension of Cotton and Wool Factories at 
the South, says: 

“In Lowell, labor is paid the fair compensation of 
80 cents a day for men, and $2 a week for women, 
beside board, while in Tennessee the average com- 

nsation for labor does not exceed 50 cents per day 

‘or men, and $1.25 per week for women. Such is the 
wisdom of a wise division of labor.” 

In a speech made in Congress five or six years 
since, Mr. T. L. Clingman, of North Carolina, 
said : 

“Our manufacturing establishments can obtain 
the raw material (cotton) at nearly two cents on 
the pound cheaper than the New England establish- 
ments. Labor is likewise one hundred per cent. 
choapor. In the upper parts of the State, the labor 
of either a free man or a slave, including board, clo- 
thing, &c.,can be obtained for from $110 to $120 per 
annum. It will cost at least twice that sum in New 
England. The difference in the cost of female labor, 
whether free or slave, is even greater. As we have 
now a population of nearly one million, we might 
advance to a great extent in manufacturing, before 
we materially increased the wages of labor.’ 

A Richmond (Va.) newspaper, the Dispatch, 
says: 

“We will only suppose that the ready-made shoes 
imported into this city from the North, and sold here, 
were menufactured in Richmond. Whet a grest ad- 
dition it would bo to the means of employment! How 
many boys and femzles would find the means of carn- 
ing their broad, who are now suffering for a regular 
supply of the necessaries of life.” 

The foliowing statistics from the Census of 
1850 show the number of whites (excluding 
foreign-born) in certain States, and the number 
of white persons, excluding foreign-born, in 
such States, over twenty years of age, unable 
to read and write : 

Unable to read 


States. Whites. and write. 
New England States 2,399,651 6,209 
New York - - 2,393,101 23,240 
Alabama - - 419,016 33,618 
Arkansas - - 160,721 16,792 
Kentucky . - ~ 730,012 64,340 
Missouri - - 515,434 34,420 
Virginia - - 871,847 75,868 
North Carolina - 550,463 73,226 
South Carolina ° 266,055 15,580 
Georgia - - 515,120 40,794 
Tennessee - . 751,198 77,017 


The evils which afflict the slave States are 


various and complicated; but they all originate 
with, or are aggravated by, that fatal institution 
which Washington, Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
and all the great men of the South of the Rev- 
olutionary epoch deplored, but which the mad- 
ness of modern times hugs as a blessing. 


The wages of labor are always low in coun- 
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is common everywhere at the 
ries and mining. The author of “ The Future 
of the South”? (De Bow’s Review, vol. 10, 
page 146) says that “the blacks are 
serviceable in factories as in fields.” 

A writer in the Mississippian says : 
“Will not our slaves make tanners? 
they not, when supplied with materials, make peg 
peer J Canaed our slaves make ploughs 
and harrows, &c.? The New England States cannot 
make and send us brick and frame houses, and there- 
fore we have learned that our slaves can make and 
lay bricks, and perform the work of house-joiners 
and carpenters. In fact, we know that in mochani- 
cal pursuits, and manufacturing cotton and woollen 

oy they aro fine laborers.” 

The statesman, like Gov. Hammond, looking 
at the matter from a statesman’s point of view, 
may recommend, as he does, the employment of 
poor whites in factories, as being upon the P 
whole, although immediately less cheap, more 
of the community. Men 
in matters of business by any 
If slave labor is 
adapted to factories, as it would seem to be, 
and is cheaper than white labor, as it would 
also seem to be, it will be employed, be the 
consequences to the community ever so dis- 
astrous. And where it is employed at all, it 
will be employed exclusively, as in the Ten- 
nessee factories, from the insuperable repug- 
nance of whites to labor side by side and on an 
equality with black slaves. 

The difficulty in the case is invincible. The 
property-holders of the South own a vigorous 
and serviceable body of black laborers, who can 
be fed for $20 per annum, and clothed for $10 
per annum ; who can be kept industrious and 
preserved from debilitating vices by coercion, 
by no means inapt in the simpler arts, natural- 
ly docile, and, under any tolerable treatment, 
**fat and sleek ;”’ such is the terrible, the over- 
whelming, the irresistible competition, to which 
the non-property-bolding three quarters of the 
whites at the South are subjected, when they 
come into the market with their labor. 

Itis not wonderful that they seek escape from 
the nightmare which broods over them, and 
fly by thousands to the refuge of the free States. 
The census of 1850 found 609,371 persons liv- 


as this. 


th. 


ing in the free States who were born in the 
slave States, while only 206,638 persons born 
in the free States were living in the slave States. 
The numbers of emigrants from free to slave 
States, and from slave to free States, living in 
1850, have been carefully collected from Table 
CXX, found on the 116th page of the Com- 
pendium of the Census of 1850. That Table 
gives the nativity of the “‘white and free colored 
population,” without distinguishing the two 
classes; but the “free colored population ” is 
too small, and its movement too slight, to affect 
the substantial accuracy of the calculation. On 
the 115th page of this Compendium is found 
the following statement : 
“There are now, 726,450 persons living in slave- 
holding States who aro natives of non-slaveholding 
States, and 232,112 persons living in non-slaveholding 
States who are natives of slavcholding States.” 

This is a manifest error, and I supposed at 
first that there was a transposition of the num- 
bers, but, upon calculation, find the true num- 
bers to be as given in the text. 
served that the white 
States is double that of the slave States, so that 
the per centage of Southern whites moving 
North is six times greater than that of Northern 


It is to be observed also, in reference to what 
little emigration there is from the free to the 
slave States, that it results from the fact that 
the domestic institutions of the latter do not 
encourage the development of mercantile enter- 
prise, mechanical skill, and general business 
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‘ blood have been raised in the scale of civiliza- 
| tion, the price paid for it is too costly. An 
equal number o le of the Caucasian stock 
have been deprived of all that constitutes civili- 

ation, and thrust down into m; thus 
reversing the order of Providence, and sacrifi- 
cing the superior to the inferior race. 

It is said that an extension of the area of Sla- 
very would add to the personal comfort of the 
slaves, at least for a considerable Ftp of time. 
Even if this be so, our first and highest duty 
is to our own race; and it will be a most fla- 


equally | grant and inexcusable folly to’ permit such a 


sacrifice of it as we now witness in the South- 
ern States, to be enacted over again upon the 
vast areas of the West. Where the two races 
actually coexist, the relation which may best 
subsist between them may afford fair matter 
for dispute ; but it is against the clear and mani- 
fest dictates of common sense, voluntarily, wil- 
lingly and with our eyes open, to subject the 
white man to a companionship which, under 
any relation, is an encumbrance and a curse. 

tt is for the inielli agen Sige pe pom 
tian philanthropy of the people of this grea 
aula, with il the lights of the past and 
resent blazing with such effulgent brightness 
that none but the judicially blinded can fail to 
see, to determine whether the system of black 
Slavery shall inflict upon regions now fair and 
virgin from the hands of the Creator, its train 
of woes, which no man can number, which no 
eloquence can exaggerate, and of which no in- 
vective can heighten the hideous reality. It is 
for the people of this great country to deter- 
mine whether the further spread of a system, 
of which the worst fruits are not seen in wasted 
resources and in impoverished fields, but in a 
neglected and outcast ee shall be left to 
the accidents of latitude, of proximity, of bor- 
der violence, or of the doubtful assent of embryo 
communities; or whether, on the other hand, 
it shall be stayed by an interdiction, as univer- 
sal as the superiority of Good to Evil, as per- 
petual as the rightful authority of reason in the 
affairs of men, and as resistless as the embodied 
will of the nation. 


February 1, 1856. 


For the National Era. 


A NATIONAL ANTHEM 
FOR THE YEAR 1856. 


DEDICATED TO THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 





Part I.—My Country. 
Art gone, 

O Liberty! bright offspring of the stars? 

Born of the Upper Realm of light, 
Where angels woo thee, and obey the right— 

Hast fled away, and sought thy stellar throne, 
And left the world to manacles and wars, 
My Country to lie down with fetters, whips, and night? 


Thy march was westward, it has oft been said, 
And here men fondly hoped thou hadst found rest: 
That a broad Empire, where the Pilgrims bled, 
Was consecrate to thee—a pregnant nest, 
Whence youngling States should rise, 
And gaze with rapture in thy mother eyes. 
Vain hope, alas! 
Thy fledglings prove but bastards, and the womb 
Thou didst impregn with thy life-giving breath, 
Has brought forth flying serpents to harass 
And sting the world to death: 
And build of thine own fane thy funeral pile and tomb. 


And hast thou left for aye? 

And must our music all hereafter be 
The clank of chains, 

The slave-cat cracking at our heels by day, 
And heartache pains 

All night, to wring us with their misery ? 

Oh no! serenest one! 

Thou wilt come back with fury in thine eye, 
Except we call thee speedily in peace: 
And thou wilt be a Sun, 

To burn, as well as light, until we die: 

And as we cease, 
Oh! other men will rise and prize thee more, 
And build thy temple broad on this fair virgin shore. 





Part II.—North. 


and lecture them on the subject, we have obtained 
put about sixty children for our school, ef about a 
hurndred which are in the place. We ere satisfied 
that nothing but time and patience will enable us to 
bring them all out. * * It is very clear to 
me, that the only means of educating and Christian- 
izin g our poor whites, will be to bring them into such 
vill ages, where they will not only become intelligent, 
bu‘ a thrifty and usefal classin ourcommunity. * * 
Notwithstanding our rule, thet no one can be permit- 
ted to occupy our houses who does not send all his 
children to school that are between the ages of six 
and twelve, it was with some difficulty, at first, that 
we could make up even a small school.” 

It is noticeable that Mr. Gregg, like Mr. Tay- 
for, begins by an attempt to allay patrician 
jealousies, excited by the idea of collecting the 
poor whites into masses. Mr. Gregg points 
out that the existence of Slavery enables capital 
to control white labor as well as black, by the 
power which it retains to substitute the latter, 
when the former becomes unruly. 

The whole white population of South Car- 
olina, by the census of 1850, being only 
274,563, nearly one half, according to Mr. 
Gregg’s estimate, are substantially idle and 
unproductive, and would seem to have sunk 
into a condition but little removed from bar- 
barism. All the capital, enterprise, and intelli- 
gence, of the State, being employed in directing 
slave labor, these poor whites, wholly neg- 
lected, whiling away an existence but one step 
in advance of the indian of the forest, never 
taught to appreciate education and the com- 
forts of civilized life, deplorably ignorant, and 
induced with great difficulty, and only by slow 
degrees, to send their children to schools, do 
truly constitute “an evil of vast magnitude,” 
and call loudly for some means of *‘ educating 
and Christianizing ”’ them. 

Gov. Hammond, in an address before the 
South Carolina Institute, in 1850, describes 
these poor whites as follows : 

“They obtain a precarious subsistence by occasion- 
al jobs, by hunting, by fishing, by plundering fields 
or folds, and too often by what is in its effects far 
worse—trading with slaves, and seducing them to 
plunder for their benefit.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Gregg speaks as follows : 
“Te is only necessary to build a manufacturing 
village of shanties, in a healthy location, in any part 
of the State, to have crowds of these people around 
you, seeking employment at half the compensation 


iven to operatives at the North. It is indeed pain 
fal to be brought in contact with such ignorance and 
degradation.” 
Is it really true that South Carolina means 
to dissolve this Union, if she cannot be per- 
mitted to extend further, institutions under 
which one fifth of her people are savages, 
while another three fifths are slaves ? 
‘In a paper published in 1852, upon the “ In- 
dus Regeneration of the South,’ advocating 


Georgia, says : 

“Tt is objected that these manufacturing establish- 
ments will become the hot-beds of crime. * * * 
But I am by no means ready to concede that our 
poor, degraded, half-fed, half-clothed, and ignorant 
population—without Sabbath Schools, or any other 
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kind of instruction, mental or moral, or without any 
just appreciation of character—will be injured by 


yers, who will inspire them 
ing an interest in tl.cir wel- 


Georgia, it seems, like South Carolina, and 
reat cause, 
has her poor whites, degraded, half-fed, half- 
clothed, without mental or moral instruction, 
and destitute of self-respect and of any just ap- 
preciation of character. Is it really true that 
Georgia means to dissolve this Union if she 
cannot be permitted to blast this fair continent 


and Cotton Manufac- 
, by Mr. Charles T. James, 
re States Senator,) of Rhode Island, which 

ial Resources of the 


South and West, contains statements similar, in 
substance, to those of Messrs. Taylor, Gregg, 
and Lumpkin. Mr. James’s pursuits have 
made him acquainted with the condition of 


and his essays are written in a spirit of candor, 
and even kindness to the South, as their pub- 
lication by De Bow sufficiently proves. Mr. 


“This is a subject on which, though it demands 
attention, we should speak with delicacy. It is not 


degree and extent of poverty and 
, among a 
certain class of people, almost unknown in the 
districts of the North. The poor 


endure the evils of . 
rather than engage in servile tahed mater ean Cane 


to be fairly rewarded, when it is united with 
skill, when employments are properly divided, 
and when the general average of education and 
intelligence is raised by the facilities afforded 
by density of population. The grain-growing 
regions of Eastern Europe are tilled by serfs ; 
it is only in Western Europe that we find in- 
dustry enjoying any tolerable measure of com- 
petence, tatelligence, and respectability. Agri- 
cultural countries are comparatively poor, and 
manufacturing and commercial countries are 
comparatively rich ; because rude labor, even 
upon rich soils, is less productive than skilled 
labor,. aided by machinery and accumulated 
capital. That the South is almost exclusively 
agricultural, results, especially in the more 
northerly slave States, (which have admirable 
natural facilities for mining and manufactur- 
ing.) from the institution of Slavery, under 
which there cannot be in the organization of 
society that middle class, which, in free States, 
is the nursery of intelligent and enterprising in- 
dustry. 

The whites at the South not connected with 
the ownership or management of slaves, con- 
stituting not far from three fourths of the whole 
number of whites, confined at hest to the low 
wages of agricultural labor, and partially cut 
off even from this by the degradation of a eom- 
panionship with black slaves, retire to the out- 
skirts’ of civilization, where they lead a semi- 
savage life, sinking deeper and more hopelessly 
into barbarism with each succeeding genera- 
tion. The slave-owner takes at first all the best 
land, and finally all the land susceptible of reg- 
ular cultivation ; and the poor whites, thrown 
back upon the hills and upon the sterile soils— 
mere squatters, without energy enough to ac- 
quire title even to the cheap lands they occupy, 
without roads, without schools, and at length 
without even a desire for education, become the 
miserable beings described to us by the writers 
whom I have quoted. In Virginia and all the 
o:’ slave States, immense tracts belonging to 
private owners, or abandoned for taxes, and in 
the Southwest, immense tracts belonging to the 
Government of the United States, are occupied 
in this way. Southern agriculture, rude and 
wasteful to the last degree, is not fitted to grap- 
ple with difficultlies. It seizes upon rich soils, 
| and flourishes only while it is exhausting them. 
It knows how to raise cotton and corn, but has 
no flexibility, no power of adaptation to circum- 
stances, no inventiveness. The poor white, 
if he cannot find bottoms whereon to raise 
grain, becomes a hunter upon the hills which 
might enrich him with flocks and herds. 

In the first settlement of the new and rich 
soils of the Southwest, these evils were less ap- 
parent; but the downward progress is rapid 
and certain. First the iarmer without slaves, 
and then the small planter, succumbs to the 
conquering desolation. How feelingly it is 
depicted in the following extract from an 
address delivered a few weeks since by the 
Hon. C; C. Clay, jr., of Alabama: 


“T can show you, with sorrow, in the older por- 
tions of Alabama, and in my native county of Mad- 
ison, the sad memorials of the artless and exhausting 
culture of cotton. Our small planters, after taking 
the cream off their lands, unable to restore them by 
rest, manures, or othotwise, are going further West 
and South, in search of other virgin lands, which 
they may and will despoil and impoverish in like 
manner. Our wealthier planters, with greater means 
and no more skill, are buying out their poorer neigh- 
bors, extending their plantations, and adding to their 
slave force. e wealthy few, who are able to live 
on smaller profits, and to give their blasted fields 
some rest, are thus pushing off the many who are 
merely independent. Of the $20,000,000 annually 
realized from the sales of the cotton crop of Alabama, 
nearly all not expended in supporting the producers 
is re-invesied in land and negroes. Thus the white 
population has decreased and the slave increased 
almost part passu in several counties of our State. 
In 1826, Madison county cast about 3,000 votes ; 
now, she cannot cast exceeding 2,300. In traversing 
that county, one will discover numerous farm-houses, 
once the abode of industrious and intelligent free- 
men, now occupied by slaves, or tenantless, deserted, 
and oe 3 he will observe fields, once fertile, 
now unfenced, abandoned, and covered with those 
evil harbingers, fox-tail and broomsedgo; he will see 
moss growing on the mouldering walls of once 
t! villages, and will find ‘one only master grasps 
the whole domain,’ that once furnished happy Cae 
for a dozen white families. Indeed, a country in its 
infancy, whore fifty years scarce a forest treo 
had been felled by the axe of the pioneer, is already 
exhibiting the 1 of senility and decay, 
apparent in Virginia and the Carolinas.” 
It is undoubtedly true that the condition of 
the South would be vastly ameliorated ff its 
pursuits were a if its great yon 
ies for mini hapulacturing were im- 
Sealed: and fits wantetal systems of agricul- 
ture were os. The profits of capital 
| would be raised, and the productiveness of 
jabor would be enhanced. To a certain ex- 
tent, a, the free laborer might be bene- 
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capacity, and that the deficiency in those re- 
spects is necessarily supplied from abroad. Of 
mere labor, there is absolutely no movement 
from the free to the slave States. 


States, respectively : 





grants from these States, we deduct one fourth 
part, assumed to be holders of slayes, and there- 
fore compelled to select their residence in slaye 
States, we have left 628,790 as the number ot 
emigrants not holders of slaves, and therefore 
at liberty to select their residence in free or 
slave States, as they might think best, Of this 
number 462,534, or a fraction short of seventy- 
four per cent., selected the free States. 

Of the persons who have emigrated from the 
border free States, and who were living in 
other States in 1850, the following table will 
show the numbers liying in free and slave 
States, respectively ; 





Loving an Javing in 
amt, ree States. slave States. 
ie 7a 18,418 
Pennsylvania ~~ - - 366,317 53,360 
Ohio ° : - 159,938 23,770 
Indiana - - - 66,141 24,780 
Illinois - - - 22,707 20,658 
Towa - - - 8,357 1,758 
Total - + - 832,971 152,644 


Of the emigration from the border States, it 
is to be observed that its direction, whether to 
free or to slave States, is less controlled by the 
consideration of climate than is the direction of 
the emigration from the extreme North or the 
extreme South. 

The following table shows the number of 
ersons living in 1850 in Illinois, Indiana, and 

issouri, who emigrated from the slave States, 
excluding the border States, and excluding Ar- 
kansas, which is adjacent to Missouri: 


‘ Emigrated to Iili- Emigrated 
Emigrated from nois and Indiana. to Missouri. 
North Carolina - 47,026 17,009 

. South Carolina - 8,281 2,019 
Georgia - «- 3,302 1,254 
Tennessee - - 45,037 44,970 
Alabama o |} ‘a! “1,780 2,067 
Mississippi - - 777 638 
Louisiana - - 701 746 
| a 107 248 
Florida - - - 44 67 

Total - - ~- 105,755 69,918 


Here is an emigration involving considerable 
journeys, and not controlled by the considera- 
tion of immediate proximity, It is an emigra- 
tion to States very similar in local position and 
physical characteristics. Such differences as 
do exist, however, in climate and productions, 
would incline the Southern emigrant to Mis- 
souri. Yet we find three fifths of these emi 
grants placing themselves voluntarily under 
the operation of the Ordinance of 1787. It isa 
fair inference, and it is true, that the real wishes 
as weil as real interests of a majority of the 
whites of the South are in opposition to the ex- 
tension of Slavery ; but it is only the minority 
of slaveholders, which is represented in Con- 
gress, or which has otherwise any political 
weight in the country. 
It is sinpiiitionmite that the immigration 
from the South has brought into the free States 
more ignorance, poverty, and thriftlessness, than 
an equal amount of the immigration from Eu- 
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O North! 
Thy ancient men were strong— 
Strong for the right—and enemies of wrang. 
The free Heaven bowed, and forth 
Came the evangel of their inspiration. 


Of the persons who have emigrated from the 
border slave States, and who were living in 
other States in 1850, the following table will 
show the numbers living in free and slave 


Living in Living in 

Emigrated from Sree States. slave States. 
Delaware - - - 25,182 6,789 
Maryland - - - 86,004 41,627 
Virginia - - - 182,424 204,961 
Kentucky - . - 148,680 107,844 
Missouri - - - 20,244 "14,682 
Total - - - 462,534 375,853 


If from 838,387, the entire number of emi- 


are nearly all oi the Revolutionary stock. Th 
; Their valor, ‘atinoual 
upon a hundred battle-fields, shone untarnished 
and still resplendent in the last conflict of the 
No banner floated more defiantly, 
amid the smoke and fire of the Valley of Mex- 
ico, than that up-borne by the inextinguishable 
antry age. sons * — Carolina. I feel 
or that unhz py people all the ties of kith and 
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Valiant, the Flag of Manhood they unfurled, 
And laid in blood-red jewels the foundation 
Of a just State, of a prophetic Nation, 

Which should set free the World. 


Where are their sons to-day? 

O Night! thou hast shut down upon their eyes : 
And they have learned ta pray 

To Mammon, Cotton-gods, and Stocks, and Lies— 
To worship the round Dollar, 

As though it were a Sun of beams Divine— 
To sicken at the sound . 

Of the great Drum of Freedom, and supine 
To see brave Manhood bound, 

And chains anew forged for our own free ground— 
To smile with compromising bows and becks, 
And fashion with blind hands to their own necks, 

As though it were a pesrl of rare degree, 

Charmed from the pure blue sea, 

The Slave-men’s brutal Collar. 


_ 


Part III.—South. 


O South! 
Thy Fathers too were mighty men— 
Mighty in the forum, mighty in the field. 
With great strong heart, and bold inspired mouth, 
They taught that man was free ; and then 
Drew their good swards, and bravely sealed 
The Declaration with their blood, 
They taught that Liberty was good— 
Good, and the right of all : 
And bade their sons, instead of forging chains, 
And multiplying woes and pains— 
Men’s groans, and women’s tears, and children’s cries— 
To raise her altar to the upper skies: 
And keep a bright flame there, 
For all the World to see; 
That the far Peoples, crushed by Tyranny, 
Might hope, and not despair. 





Part IV.—Myself. 
AndI! 
Oh, I had dreamed a dream of wondrous sheen, 
Of pregnant mystery. 
’Twas of an honest God-man-loving race, 
Buoyed above brutal passion, greed, and wrong ; 
Its life a jubilee of song— 
Of a great Nation, towering up apace, 
The ancient and most angient worlds between, 
And glowing like a sun ; 
Whose beams should pour so full, and strong, and bright, 
On land and sea, that Earth’s old night— 
Europe’s slimy fetters, Asia’s musty sleep, 
Afric’s black fog, and Greenland’s frozen steep, 
And Patagonia’s waste, and every isle 
That nestles in the geas, should see the light, 
And warm, and melt, and smile, 
Till Freedom's Glory Crown encircle every one. 
God of Humanity ! 
Where is my dream to-day, and what am I? 





Part V.—World. 
The Nations all, 
From the Equator to the icy Poles, 
Oppressed for centuries beneath the thrall 
Of soul-and-body tyrants, from the gray 
World ruins round them, have looked up to pray; 
And drank great draughts of hope from thee, 
My Country! called “Land of the Brave and Free!” 
In vision they have bathed their souls 
In thy life-giving spring. 
Between their groans they’ve listened to the ring 
Of thy loud-sounding shield! ~ 2 
Between their tears they’ve called on Heaven to fill 
Their cup of Sorrow, and bring in their Day; 
While they have gazed, entranced, on thy first field 
Of brave old Bunker Hilk 


O Liberty! shall these grand model States 
Go back to chains again? 
Pat gut the beacon fires abave their gates, 
To be a great slave-pen? 
Must the whole World die, that a thousand Lords 
May rule America with Kingly words— 
Breed Slaves instead of Men? 
Forbid it, Heaven! Forbid it, struggiing Earth! 


rope. Where it forms a marked feature of the Forbid it, O Brave North! 

population, as in Southern Illinois, a long time 0. 
must elapse before it is brought up to the gen- —aeaiiaiies 

eral standard of ineite igence ge ente: rise in From the New York Times. 

the free States. This remark 1s made in no 

spirit of unkindness, ‘The whites of the South POLITICS OF THE GERMAN-AMERICAN PRESS, 


Within the last five years, the character of the 
German Press of this country has heen eleva- 
ted in a very high degree. The persecutions of 
the reactionary party, following the Revolution 
of 1848, exiled from Germany many of the 
most learned writers and original thinkerc of 
that country, most of whom d a refuge in 
the United States, where, quietly settling 
throughout the country, they betook themselves 
to various industrial occupations, many of thom 
at complete variance with those they formerly 

ued. The character of the German popu- 
Tation of the States, improved by these acces- 
sions, demanded a more respectable and better 
conducted class of German newspapers than 
was known here; and, as a demand 
erally occasions a supply, it was not long be- 
ore new journals were ished, and the old 





heir | their present lot, hard | established ones improved. . al- 
as 1L18, 18 one of improvement and comparative | most without poh Aare T hosaghe 

my Even if this be true, even if | when the Republican Party was organized, ar- 
three millions and a half of people of African ! dently embraced that cause. Many of the Glace 


ones also were obliged by public opinion to fol- 

i while others have not as yet 
pt ied oe favor of the Free State move- 
ment. * 


The German vote throughout the United 
States is a large one, and at tho 
election will mostly be cast for the blican 
candidates, For the information of our readers, 
we have prepared a classified list of the most 
important German papers throughout the Union, 
which will be found pretty accurate. For the 
politicai views of many of the papers we are 
indebted to the Staats-Zeitung of this city, 
which, being a decided Hunker journal, is not 
inclined to grant anything to the Republicans 
to which they are not entitled. 

In the following list, those in Roman are 
Democratic—and, though many oppose the 
Nebraska bill, favor in general Democratic 
measures. Several, however, will be found on 
the Republican side before the election, Those 
in small capitals are Republican, while those 
in italics (though mostly favoring Republican- 
ism) can be at present classed as neutrals: 

Missouri, 

Volksblatt, (St. Louis ;) People’s Gazette. 

Tageschronik, (St. Louis ;} Daily Chronicle. 

Ayzeicer pes Westuns, (St. Louis;) West- 
ern Advertiser. 

Demokrat, (St. Charles.) 

Illinois. 

ZertunG, (Belleville ;) Gazette. 

Illinois Banner, (Peoria. ) 

National Demokrat, (Chicago. 

Sraats-Zeitune, (Chicago ;) 

Courier, (Quincy.) 

JourNAL, (Quincy.) 

Towa, 

Sraars-ZertunG, (Dubuque;) State Gazette. 

Demoxrat, (Davenport.) 

Michigan. 

Demokrat, ( Detroit.) 

Journa, (Detroit.) 

_ Ariantis, ( Detroit.) 
Ohio. 

Volksfreund, (Cincinnati ;) People’s Friend. 

Vorxssiart, (Cincinnati;) People’s Gazette. 

Rerunikavyer, (Cincinnati;) Republican. 

Hocuwaxrcutsr, (Cincinnati;) High Watch- 
man. 

Westbote, (Columbus ;) Western Messenger. 

Der Deutsche in Holmes, (Holmes;) German 
in Holmes. 

Der Deutsche Correspondent, (Chillicothe ;) 
German Correspondent. 

Waxcurer aM Erte, (Cleveland ;) ErieWatch- 
man. 

Germania, (Cleveland.) 

Indiana. 


Volksblatt, (Indianapolis;) People’s Gazette. 


tate Gazette. 


Frere Presss, (Indianapolis ;) Free Press. 
Kentucky. 
Anzeiger, (Louisville ;) Advertiser. 
Pennsylvania. 


Republikaner, (Pittsburg ;) Republican. 

Courter, (Pittsburgh.) ~ 

Demokrat, (Philadelphie.) 

Freie Presse, (Philadelphia ;) Free Press. 

Aver, (Reading ;) Eagle. 
Texas. 

Say Antonio Zerrune, (San Antonio;) Ga- 


zette. 
Maryland. 
Deutscher Correspondent, (Baltimore ;) Ger- 
man Correspondent. ° 
Wecxer, (Baltimore ;) Awaker. 
South Carolina. 
Deutsche Zeitung, (Charleston ;) German 
Gazette. 
- Louisiana. 
Staats-Zeitung, (New Orleans;) State Ga- 


zette. 

Deutsche Zeitung, (New Orleans ;) German 
Gazette. 

Virginia. 

Anzeiger, (Richmond ;) Advertiser. 

New York. 

Staats-Zeitung, (New York;) State Gazette. 

Neue Zeit, (New York;) New Eva. 

Demokrat, (New York.) -_ 

Kriminal-Zeitung, (New York;) Criminal 
Gazette. . 

Azenp-Zertune, (New York;) Evening Ga- 
zette. : 

Pionter, (New York ;) Pioneer. 

Frei Buarrrer, (Albany ;) Free Gazette. 

Onondaga Demokrat, (Syracuse. ) 

Demokrat und Weltbiérger, (Buffalo ;) Dem- 
ocrat and Cosmopolitan. 

Besides the journals which we have enume- 
rated, there are quite a number of minor ones 
throughout the United States, (several in Penn- 
sylvania,) many of which have embraced the 
Republican cause. Their influence, however, 
is not very great. There are also some in Cali- 
fornia, concerning which we are ignorant. 

Not counting these, we have in the free 
States thirteen Democratic, seventeen openly 
declared Republican, and six neutrals, mostly 
favoring Republicanism. In the slave States, 
there are six of the first, three of the second, 
and three of the third. Total—nineteen Dem: 
ocratic, twenty Republican, and niae neutral. 
Taking those papers into consideration which 
we have not enumerated, the proportion in 
favor of the Republicans js probably still larger. 
And, by the time that the Conventions of the 
different parties shall have placed their candi- 
dates before the public, many of the neutral 
and Democratic journals will algo embrace Re- 
publicanism. 


LETTER OF CASSIUS M. CLAY TO THE REPUB- 
LICAN ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON. 


~ ‘FRBRUARY 8, 1856. 


GentLemen: Your favor of the 25th Decem- 
ber ult, was duly received, but, under the pres: 
sure of bysiness, I have not been gble sooner to 
give you an answer. Allow me to say that I 
approve of your central organization of the 
“ National Republican Association,” the expe- 
dien¢y of its establishment, and the patriotism 
of ita purposes. 

I regret that the causes which have so long 
delayed my answer, will not allow me to accept 
your flattering invitation to address your society 
during the present session of Congress. 

Presuming, however, upon the lang of 
your letter, that my “position as a Southean 
man,” and “the circumstances of the present 
time,” would enable me to do “the cause more 
good than any other man in the nation,” I ven- 
ture to make some remarks, which my devo- 
tion and long self-sacrifice to the cause of lib- 
eral principles, will entitle to more considera- 
tion than any ability I shall be able to bring to 
the task. . 

I enclose you my speech delivered some 
years ago, at Lexington, Kentucky. In that 
you will find all I have to say of African Slave- 
ry and emancipgtion as a “Southern man. 
I think I have anes shown that Slavery is con- 
sistent only with a state of semi-barbarism. 
And before the friends of Liberty in the South 
can be driven from the field of successful logic 
our opponents must denounce civilization itself, 
I have there proven that all material develop- 
ment is retarded by Slavery, Not only, by a 
riori reasoning, a8 much as Slavery debases 
abor and makes it ignorant, that therefore it 
saps the foundation of its efficiency—but that 
the experiment of free and slave labor in these 
States, in agriculture, in manufactures, in 
mining, and in commerce, confirm the conclu- 
sion, 

The census, though necessarily imperfect, 
no doubt, has driven the intelligent men of the 
South to acknowledge, that the North excels 
the South not only in these last departments, 
but that the South is second even in agricul- 
ture; where, before the stubborn battery of 
figures was brought to bear, she once success- 
fully entrenched herself for defence. 

“Cotton” is no longer “king,” but gives way 
to eight articles of staple production—Indiaa 
corn, wheat, hay, and fodder, pastu 

horses and mules, slaughtered pata an 
swine! The value of horned cattle is put down at 
$420,000,000, whilst cotton is only $126,000,000, 

The great cities—the exponents of the pro- 
ductive ind consumptive powers of States—-the 
canals, the railroads, the ships, of the North, 
had, to the philosophical mind, determined the 
result, long before statistics came in to silence 
penne _Sasaachoset itself ha said to contain 
one- part o! e capital of the nation | 
With a soil and a harsh climate, she has 
subjected the forces of nature, instead of her 
fellow-man, to her will. “Free schools” have 
allowed her workmen to avail themselves of the 
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railroads and canals, ts, in. approxima- 

tion, even no such city coon eh 
“Carseci anaan!” and he is—master 

and slave! Who shall deliver them from this 


7. 

In intellectual and moral improvement, there 
is more room for controversy. Yet the conclu- 
sion is not far off, when the defenders of Slave- 
ry denounce the news press and common 
schools as “damnable heresies” of progress, 
and in conflict with all true “ conservatism.” 
The many “isms,” in social, political, moral, 
and religious science, of the North, which are 
so much railed at by the enneproptansticg are 
the evidences of intellectual life—the scales 
which are wastefully thrown off from the stimu- 
lated mind and passions, whilst man is being 
transformed into better metal and nobler struc- 
ture. The “conservatism” of the South is the 
quietude and homogeneousness of the unwrought 
ore, which lies forever unchanged in the dark 
mineg of ignorance and despotism ! 

When all these arguments are pressed home 
upon the South, the advocates of the “ peculiar 
institution” venture to take refuge in the al- 
leged superior courage and gallantry of South- 
ern men. Jt is not my part, myself a South- 
ron, to araw invidious distinctions, in this re- 
spect, between the North and the South. There 
are noble elements of character in both people. 
But the annals of these States give no warrant 
to the South to claim precedence in these over 
the freemen of the North. We cannot forget 
where were fought the first and bloodiest bat- 
tles; and those ever-memorable sea fights 
where, if anywhere, it can be said of America, 
“ Eripuit sceptrumque tyrannis!”’ Neither is 
the “ Logic of History” in favor of the prowess 
of slaveholding States. The warlike tribes who 
overthrew the slayeholding and more civilized 
nations of Europe, during the decline of the 
Roman Empire, were not the slaves of arrogant 
tyrants, but stern freemen, following, voluntarily, 

e standard of elected leaders. So later his- 
tory bears us out ; and nations are now power- 
ful, in proportion as they are free, Sentiments 
of Liberty only impart heroism to the soul; 
and equ xj and dignity of labor only give that 
energy and capability of physical structure, 
which are alike necessary to success in peace 
and war. So long as nations have been free in 
their municipal organization, they have rarely 
fallen under foreign conquest. Only when the 
masses of the people have become servile, has 
it beeri that they care no longer to choose be- 
tween masters, and that their subjection has 
been sure. 

These, gentlemen, are the views which, as a 
citizen of a sleve State, I have so often and 
earnestly urged upon the South. As an Anti- 
Slavery question, it can only be legitimately 
settled by the slave States themselves. There 
the founders of the Republic placed it, and 
there the wise men of the whole nation have 
ever been willing to leave it for solution. 

But the necessary sequences of its toleration 
has elevated this from a “sectional” to a “na- 
tional” issue. It is no longer a question of 
“Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” but of Liberty 
and Republicanism on one side, and “ Divine 
Right” -and Despotism on the other. The 
Slavery propaganda have re-opened the prob- 
lem solved by the evolution of the centuries, 
and ignore “a law of nature” which our fathers 
of 1776 simply “re-enacted” in terms in the 
immortal Declaration. The viper, warmed in- 
to life by our mistaken sympathies, recovers its 
ancient venom, and threatens to drive from the 
home of the United States Constitution the 
rightful owners of the hearthstone! Slavery, 
which was left only to die with decency, “ has 
become the vital and animating spirit of the 
National Government.” The Oligarchy of the 
three hundred thousand slaveholders no longer 
conceal their purposes or deny their assump- 
tions. Not only the Blacks, but the Whites of 
the South have lost their liberties. Nominally 
free, they have long since ceased to be a “third 
estate” in the slave States. They have no so- 
cial equality—no political foree—no moral in- 
flaence. Steeped in ignorance and poverty, 
the privileged class neither respect their opin- 
ions nor fear their power. The ostensible 
their masters, have not only reduced the labor- 


jury, by openly avowing that Slavery is the 
rightful state of the laborer everywhere, White 
and Black! All the guarantees of English 
Liberty which we inherited before the Revolu- 
tion are stricken down. The reign of terror 
has done its dread work; from the press, the 
pulpit, and the stump, there comes no word of 
remonstrance. The horrors of mob law have 
crushed out the spirit of the once gallant yeo- 
manry of the South. Despair has seized upon 
the bravest hearts; weeping, bleeding, dying, 
we sink down into our voicelss woe! 

Marching from the field of home conquest, 


the National Government—plant their flag upon 
the capital of the Union—and by sea and shore 
denounce and bring to the block the treason- 
able advocates of Republicanism! ‘The slave- 
holders have from the beginning been in secret 
rebellion against the Government of our fathers; 
butnow, seconded by atrocious servility in church 
and State, they avow their supremacy and 
defy resistance. They control our foreign and 
domestic policy, make war and peace, enact 
and trample under foot laws and treaties and 
constitutions, as suits their despotic wills. 
Their avowals are no less insulting, than their 
acts are insufferable and despotic. In the tem- 
ow of Liberty, Liberty is herself derided. In the 


founders are denounced as a lie, 
tion of the Fourth of July, in all the slave 


sonable emeute. The laws of Congress and the 
constitutional privileges of the citizens of the 
several States are alike denied validity, when 
conflicting with the opinions or interests of the 
Qligarchy. Courts of justice which are denied 
in one State for the liberation of a citizen, are 
erverted in another to the destruction of the 
iberties of all. The great writ of Habeas Cor- 
pus, which we vainly imagined the sheet anchor 
of our freedom from arbitrary power, has been 
by our highest justices turned into an most fa- 
cile and terrible instrument of irresistible des- 
potism, The right of petition and remonstrance 
against these judicial tyrannies, once forbidden 
by the record, is now no less effectually struck 
down by proscription. The defenders of the 
—_ of man are deemed unfit for place out- 
side of Oongress—as “ belonging to an un- 
healthy organization,” they are excluded from 
honorable position in it, 
' The friends of Liberty, driven from the cap- 
ital, take refuge in the States but even there, 
their tameness of spirit and ignoble obscurity 
cannot shield them from renewed insult and 
determined extinction. Laws, monstrous and 
unconstitutional, pursue them to their homes 
stain with blood the sacred hearthstone, an 
compel them to complicity in the greatest of 
wrongs which is capable of being inflicted upon 
human nature. If the codes of antiquity were 
justly denounced as bloody, which, for one 
crime inflicted one penalty, by the hard de- 
privation of one right, what shall be said of this 
statute, which, without crime, exhausts all pen- 
alty, and leaves the bleeding, mutilated, dying 
victim, not only without a single right, but with- 
out claim for a tear of sympathy! No wife, ‘no 
husband; no — no child; nor sister, nor 
brother, nor over; no houses or lands; no 
property, no privileges; no will, no pursuit of 
appiness j no house; no country; no Bible; 
no ! In life no security, in death no re- 
dress! And this, not the deed of a State re- 
luctantly performing in her sovereign right 
constitutional obligation; but, in hurried obe- 
dience to despotic will, neither the rights of the 
people are respected, nor the decencies of out- 
raged justice observed. 
blems, are thrown around the courts; and hired 


egress fromthe temples of justice an 
pursuits of ordinary life. 
ments of other days 
deeds of t 


on! 
The antecedents of our histo 
Slavery ceases to be “sectional,” and becomes 
is displayed Wherever the fi AS 
is displa there Sla' i i nted. 
Fh Suatieey’ GPtseg padecasioey” tole 


“ popular orange are the liberties of the 








otfice ; secret] cnsuaiaiges the fo: its Me 
Freedom; and, with the instincts ofe servi 


spirit, hurls his denunciations only a inst th 
who, by blood and Slavery, ate salering he 
penalty of his folly in policy, and criminal weak. 
_ fe cong 

entiemen, all these things acomplished 
and more threatened in the future, amen 
‘ne to repeat— It is no longer a queetion 
whether the blacks shall be slaves, but whether 
the whites shall be free?” What was “ fanati. 
cism” yesterday, is fact to-day! Republican. 
ism, then, is to be saved, or lost. e are no 

name; w Ki j ° 

wae - revolution on nee omen 

overs of law, we stand by the" National an: 
State Constitutions, in the wise compass ; 
progress and reform, with which our fathers 
framed them. Conservatives, we believe that 
justice is the highest expediency ; that Right 
is the eternal basis of safety. Progressives, 
we abhor bloodshed and war. Trusting to the 
force of reason and liberal sentiment, we pa. 
tiently await the beneficent influence of the 
centuries. Democrats, we vindicate the rule 
of the People against the usurpations of the 
few. Whigs, we contend for privilege against 
power. Republicans, we are no propagand. 
ists—daring to live out, at home and abroad, 
the fact of our profession, we avow ourselves 
the friends of the People, and the sworn ene. 
mies of tyrants the world over. Men, we ac. 
knowledge no distinction of clime, of color, or 
of caste, but declare the universal brother 
hood of the human race. 

Lovers of the “Union,” we make no false 
clamor about dissolution. Distinguishing the 
shadow from the substance, we will defend it 
so long as it is worthy of defence, and, to make 
our loyalty immortal, we will trench it round 
with the defences of justice, liberty, and law; 
and, by securing others’ rights, make them the 
battle guards of our own. Born free, we call 
no man master. 
of none, we will defend our own. 
upon the defensive everywhere, in peace and 
war, let us meet our enemies as becomes th, 





prestige of our descent and the glory of om 
cause. 


Gentlemen, these are my ideas of what is { 
be done, and how it ought to be done. If the 
“Republicans” inscribe them upon their ban 
ner, they will have many an abler, but no more 
devoted follower than 

Your obedient servant, 


C. M. Cray. 
Messrs. E. M. Joslin and 1. Clephane, 


Commitiec, dc., Washington, D. C. 
WOLFSDEN; 
an authentic account of 


Things There and Thereunto Pertaining, 
AS THEY ARE AND HAVE BEEN. 


“ Clever chiels and bonnie hizzies 
Are bred in sic a way as this is.” 





This is the unigue title of an original book. Unlike: 
ee majority of recent novels, it was written by a m: 





tis not one of the quiet, neutral-tinted. domestic stories 
but a book of strong and positive character. The loca 
tion is in Maine, under the shadow of the White Moun. 
tains. The descriptions of country life have a freshnes 
and piguancy, like the native flavor of wild berries 2 
fruit¢, which cultivation cannot give. 
Without much attempt at artistic constraction, the in 
dents are varied, and many of them thrilling. The findi: 
of the lost chil *, Amy, and the tragical fate of the black. 


smith, Bang, are among th verful sk 
, Bang, § the most powerful skete) r 
modern fiction. —* 


Jn one Volume 12mo, with a Vignette by Bii- 
lings. Price $1.25, 


EDITH HALE. 


The Publishers take pleasure in presenting, also, an 
other picture of New England life, drawn from an entire 
different stand-point. Some features of it were suggeste: 
doubtless, by the books written a few years since upon 
the relations of clergymen with religious societies. ‘The 
book, however, is neither a “Sunny Side” nor a “ Shady 
Sice,” but takes an independent and impartial view of the 
subject. The story is full of incident, and the heroine, in 
her changing fortunes, will win the reader’s admiration 
as well as his sympathy. The dry humor, sharp common 
sensé, and natural eloquence, of old “Father Shaw.” ov: 
of the author's favorite characters, will commend him to 
every reader. 


In one Volume 12mo. Price $1.25. 


Trespassiug upon the rights | 
Standing 


representatives of the people, in obedience to 


ing masses to servitude, but add insult to in- 


the three hundred thousand take possession of 


nate of the United States, the principles of its 
The celebra- 


States, is looked upon as little else than a trea- 


Chains, unhappy ern- 
mercenaries obstruct the rightful eg and 
the legal 
las! that the monu- 
should look down upon 
mny more infamous than those 
which, in times past, caused the glory of their 
erecti 
are reversed. 
of the Union 


three generations’ solemn de- 
crees are broken down; and, in the name of 


The above Works will be published February 20, 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & COMPANY, 
477 13 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 





is 
FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE, 
Washington County, New York. 
UPERB Brick Buildings, well finished and farnished 
Twenty Professors and Teachers. Ladies’ Depart 
ment, with all the advantages of the best Female Colleges 
Superior facilities in Languages, Musie, and Painting 
Board, Washing, Fuel. Furnished Room, Incidentals, and 
Tuition in Common English, for fourteen weeks, in ad 
vance, $30.40. Reduced fare from Troy and Castleton, on 
the first and last day of each term. [°Spring Term opens 
March 27th, 1856. Scores have been necessarily rejected 
the present Term, by their failure to make timely applica- 
tion. Apply, for Rooms or Catalogues, to the Principal, 
“Rev. Joseph E. King, A. M., Fort Edward Institute, 
New York.” 476 


A. ZAPPONE, | 


FS the tenth year instructor in this place, of Freneh, 
Spanish, Italian, &., &e., Pennsylvanta Avenue, 








No. 53, First Ward. 46 
BRILLIANT ROMANCE! 
ZAIDEE. 

JLMVE Editions, of a thousand copies each, have already 


been issued of this brilliant Romance. 


Five Thousand More will Soon be Needed. 


The conviction is gaining strength. in this country a6 
well as in Europe, that BULWER is the author. 


Complete in one vol. 8vo, for 38 cents. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


117 Washington street, Boston 
> For sale by all Booksellers. 73 
THE PEN AND LEVER. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to Science and the 
Useful Arts. . 


A N Illustrated History of Inventions is continued in 





each number. 





Popular Articles on Chemistry and Physics, by distin- 
guished contributors. 

Information to Inventors. 

Latest Discoveries in Science, Official Lists of Patents, 
with Claims annexed, given the day after their issue. 

Deseriptions and Illustrations of new and valuable In- 
ventions, 

Each number contains eight pages, and is afforded at 
the low price of one dollar. To clubs or agents sending 
lists of five or more, 75 cents per copy. Address 


E. P. HUDSON & CO., 
251 Seventh street, Washington, D. C. 


BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, HOARSENESS. 


ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES, or Voice Loz- 
enges, are made from a highly esteemed recipe, for 
the alleviation of Bronchial Affections, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, Asthma, Irritation of the ‘Throat, either chronic, oc- 
easioned by cold, or unusual exertion of the vocal organs 
in speaking or singing. Clergymen, Vocalists, Lawyers, 


and all 

PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
will find them an admirable substitute for water, in sooth- 
ing the bronchial tubes, and a valuable and efficient rem- 
edy. Containing no opium, they can be used as freely #5 
requisite. 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, Proprietors, Boston. 


Agent for Washington, J. F. CALLAN; New York 
ES & PARK; and sold in the principal cities i0 
the United States and Canada, 474 
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TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
RETIRED CLERGYMAN, restored to healil i! 
k few days, atter many years of great nervous Sul 
fering, is anxious to make known the means of eull: 
Will send (free) the prescription used. Direei the Rev- 

OHN M. AGNALL, No. 59 Fulson sireei, Brookly", 
New York. bas 





WANTED, 
500. YOUNG MEN, to act as Agents, in a business 
light, pleasant, and honorable, ata salary of S18 
per. months For further particulars in regard to business, 
enclose postage stamp. Address p 
462 i B. CARTER, Haverhil!, Mass. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ten STATES LANDS entered for casi Si = 
warrants, by WILLIAM B. JARVIS, Land As: mn 
Madison, Wisconsin, near the Milwaukie and Missis mm 
Roilroad, which road will be completed from Milw weocone 
to the Mississippi river within one year. All tracts - a 
ed by hi-:: are selected after actual examination 1 f 
poet y his surveyors! None taken but good farm a, 

ee r res, : iscon- 

Redeioases "Ex-Gov. L. J. Farwell, Madison, Wine ne. 
sin; Alfred Avery, Esq., New York city; Rus Cash- 
ver, Stock Brokers, Cincinnati, O. ; P. V. Rogers, 460 
ier Bank of Utica, New York. 
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_ WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 


HESE Machines operate upon an entizely now wo 
T ciple, using no huttle, but one seed the hands of 
threads. They have been in operation to give them 
families and manufacturers sufficient | aide. 

a thorough trial, and have given enure Mea oho oma 
They are very simple in construction, an ie may : 
mental as well as useful, fitted 0 adorn e la y 8 rd ce 

or occupy a less conspicuous position In Te shop 
artisan. : : la 
«+ to furnish a Machine that wou 
belspplicable ws aAMILY USE, as well as to "9 a 
of Tailors, Dress and Cloak Makers, Shirt on ae oe 
Manufacturers, &c. We ate eonfident thet oar re r ee 
in their present form ate the best ever offercd to th 











destroyed. The peaceable occupants of | PYpi*- ilies can testify to their merits on all 
te Tenors ie eat _opon by armed foree | xnd of seeibenaremenorty oe oe 
} turers freely ac > 
and elas Saordited eat rernBe to os forthe elon of the Machines is respectfully solicit- 
of fergh ngais, never Str, ong | Rec oT oa 
’ be s' e . 
monarchical Rgland; and which, cartied into] "seaelimare cian. Pa eT 
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